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cleverness of their predecessors as well as of their neigh- 
bours—they will profitably be led to think much less of 
their own acquirements, and to put considerably less value 
on their own capabilities of action. 
Occasionally we see young men who are less head- 
strong at the outset than those we have pointed out. A 
few seem to step at once, as it were, into the sagacity of 
the aged, and it is always seen that they prosper in pro- 
portion as their conduct is regulated by the admonitions 
of prudence. ‘The success of these entrants on the stage 
of human life is found to have depended principally on 
the due regulation of their passions—for in this mainly 
lies the secret of advancement in society. They engage 
in their occupations with coolness and deliberation, wa- 
rily lying in wait for opportunities of well-doing, and 
taking advantage of those false steps which precipitate 
others from the eminence they have partially gained. 
While the greater proportion of the young and_ thought- 
less are dropping aside out of the ranks, and disappear- 
ing, and the aged are naturally falling away from amongst 
them, they are steadily pursing their way, shutting their 
eyes and their ears against the various allurements that 
beset them—against the pretended friendships of the 
vicious or the simply contemptible—against, perhaps, the 
turbulence of their own appetites and passions—and so, 
by the time they have reached a mature manhood, they 
are already in the possession of those comforts and that 
honourable station that are the reward of virtue. 


—_—<— 


X1II1.—THE START. 


In all that relates to the serious affairs of life, it is of 
great advantage to have “ the start” of all who are likely 
to become competitors. ‘Those who are the first to at- 
tract general attention to their invention or their labours 
have ever the best chance of being the most successful ; 
and so frequently is this the case, that it is proverbial to 
say, “that those who follow must always be behind.” 
Nevertheless, this advantage is proved not to be by any 
means permanent: continued success can only be ob- 
tained by great exertion in keeping akead of all who may 
afterwards start in the same career; for the world, on the 
whole, will not for any length of time patronise those 
who do not continue to coire up to their expectations 
and ideas of excellence. 

Many people who have gained “ the start’ in specula- 
tions do not seem to be sufficiently aware of the danger 
of losing their first advantages. Because they once 
gained and still possess an eminence, they are apt to 
imagine that none will climb beyond them; and so they 
get careless of keeping their footing, and are ultimately 
undone. When a man is so simple, or so unfortunate, 
as thus to lose his early advantages, he is sure to fall 
under greater disrepute than if his inferiority had been 
apparent from the beginning. ‘The world applauds his 
efforts as long as they promise to be attended with suc- 
cess; but when they fail, those persons who applauded 
in the beginning are indignant to find that they have 
been deceived, and join in the laugh at his defeat with a 
degree of bitterness perhaps greater than is commend- 
able. 

In a foot-race, some years ago, one of the runners 
sprung off at first with an agility which distanced all his 
competitors except one, who kept close behind him. As 
the struggle continued for some time, without any ground 
being lost or gained, the younger and more inexperienced 
spectators began to encourage the foremost with the cer- 
tain hopes of victory ; but certain more elderly indivi- 
duals were more wary: “ Wait a wee,” said they to the 
clamorous youngsters; “thole a bit.” It was a tem- 
pestuous day, the wind and rain blowing direct from the 
turning-post to the starting-point. For the first half of 
the race, therefore, the storra beat violently in the face of 
the one runner, while the other avoided the fatigue of its 
encounter, and saved his breath and strength, by keeping 
close in the shelter of his over-sanguine opponent. After 
passing the starting-post, the hindmost still preserved his 
position, being now wafted along by the gale, while at 
the same time he deprived his antagonist of that assist- 
ance. On approaching the winning-post, however, he 
exerted all his unexpended vigour, distanced his now ex- 


triumphantly crowned with the bonnet, the reward of 
him who overcomes in such contests. The loser was 
more chagrined with the manner in which he had been 
made, as it were, to gain the race for another, than with 
his own failure. 

How closely do the chief features of human nature 
preserve their resemblance through all the variations ot 
rank! This anecdote is an useful illustration of what 
we frequently happen to notice occurring in every state 
of life. We find those who once * had the ball at their 
foot’”’—who “ had the world for the winning’—who set 
off in a course of prosperity which it was thought no. 
thing would arrest, now brought to, and at a stand, or 
feebly lugging behind those who at first started long 
after the others had set out. 

The self-confidence which urges many individuals to 
take a lead in society, if not backed by great natural 
abilities, is, in the same manner, rarely of any perma. 
nent advantage. An eagerness, for instance, to obtain 
“the start” in conversation, and to engross that attention 
of which every one thinks himself entitled to a share, 
procures many enemies, and is sure to end in some no- 
table disgrace—perhaps in the total exclusion of the of- 
fender from society. It is in vain that he or she collect 
parties at home, to hear them harangue, and to admire 
their accomplishments. ‘The severity of the punishment 
is wretchedly compensated by the expedient fallen upon 
to render it nugatory; for plenty of pecple may be got 
to come and eat a good dinner, but not one in twenty 
can be cheated into delight with a tiresome chatterer. 

The only circumstances, perhaps, in which “the start” 
is of certain advantage, is where it is accidental—where 
it precludes the possibility of a living competitor. Ho- 
mer, even if he had not been superior to Virgil in other 
respects, would have been more highly esteemed, because 
he had “ the start’-—because he was the first in writing 
an epic poem. In reference to this subject, it has been 
truly observed, several had been the phaenix of their pro- 
fessions, if others had not gone before them. ‘The first 
have the birthright in the inheritance of reputation ; and 
there remains but a scanty portion for the juniors—nay, 
and even that is contested. It is to no purpose for those 
who come second, to fret; they cannot baffle the opinion 
which the world entertains, that they do no more but 
imitate. 


eh 


From Chambers's Edinburgh Journal. 
X1NI._EULENSTEIN. 


We are about to record an instance of the victory of 
genius and perseverance over difficulties, more curious, 
perhaps, if not more interesting, than any which has yet 
appeared in our columns. It is the case of a young mu- 
sician who was tyrannically driven into another line, de- 
prived of his instrument, the violin, and prohibited all 
indulgence of his favourite pursuit, and who yet found 
an instrument for himself, one all but tuneless in other 
hands, and, by stealth, acquired the power of producing 
on that instrument a music of such excellence, science, 
taste, and beauty, that princes and nobles came to be his 
patrons, and connoisseurs and crowds to listen to him 
with wonder and applause, wherever he presented him- 
self. We allude to Mr. Euleustein, the celebrated player 
on the Jew’s harp. 

Mr. Eulenstein is by birth a German, and was born 
at Helibronn, in Wirtemberg, in the year 1802. A turn 
for music, amounting to a passion, was soon manifested 
by him. He was early possessed of a violin, which he 
learned as a child to play, and often went without his 
breakfast, when a schoolboy, to save his pence to pur- 
chase strings. Judges of musical genius would have en- 
couraged such a boy, but such his parents were not. 
They saw in his pursuit only idleness and poverty—the 
lot of all, except a few, in a country where almost all are 

musical. ‘They locked up his violin, forbade him even 
to whistle, and succeeded in finding out for him a master 
and mistress, in the hardware line, with as little music 

in their souls as in their saucepans. The lady, who ex 

ercised a direct and by no means gentle sway over th« 

unhappy apprentice, actually hated music, and thus hac 

a double motive for excluding all melody, as she effectu 

ally did all harmony, from dwelling and warehouse. 


watched, and all pipes, and fiddles, sackbuts and other 
instruments, were warned off the premises. 

Yet, on the premises, and in the stock in trade of these 
cast-iron personages, there was a musical instrument, 
which was destined to mar all their care of the anti-mu- 
sical education of their charge—and that was the Jew’s 
harp.* Young Eulenstein could not but indulge in a 
trial on this rude toy, as he opened the grosses to supply 
the schoolboys ; but it was not till a gentleman happened 
to play it in a superior manner in bis hearing, that he 
saw its pretensions to be deemed a musical instrument. 
This gentleman was a medical practitioner, and has al- 
ways been one of our artist’s best and steadiest friends. 
The Jew’s harp was now zealously practised by Fulen- 
stein; and, to avoid detection, it was practised in bed, 
even under the clothes which covered him. The pa- 
tience and perseverance o¢ the young artist were almost 
unexampled. In six months he arrived at a clear, agree. 
able tone, free from the well-known twang of the Jew’s 
harp in common hands; and at the end of the first year 
of bis probation, he could master a scale upon one instru- 
ment. 

A singular accident opened up to him an entire new 
view of the capabilities of the Jew’s harp. | Falling asleep 
one night, in the course of his practice, with the instru- 
ment in his month, the tongue of the harp scratched his 
face, which induced him in the morning to cover the 
sharp point with a knob of sealing-wax. This put his 
harp out of tune, but, by doing so, showed him that 
it might likewise be put in tune; in other words, 
varied in its tones—so that, by playing upon several 
harps in succession, differently tuned, he could com 
mand the chromatic scale. The discovery and the in- 
ference were, for a mere boy, alike wonderful; and his 
skilful and really ‘scientific use of both was not less so. 
He began to look forward to surprising the world with 
an entirely new accomplishment. He could now, by 
changing his harps, tuned to certain notes, modulate from 
one key to another: and, in another year, acquired a 
command of this mode of change, so rapid as not in the 
least to interrupt the melody of even quick passages. 

He next attempted the staccato movement, which 
threatened to defy him; for, to produce it, he was obliged 
to stop with his tongue each vibration the instant after 
producing it, and then to draw back the tongue in order 
to strike the next note. Even this formidable difficulty 
he overcame before the end of the third year, and per- 
formed the staccato as rapidly as he does now, in kis 
“ Rondo a la Paganini.” 

Our artist, who was at this time eighteen, resolved to 
follow music as a profession, and to found his claim to 
public favour upon his conquest of the difficulties of the 
Jew’s harp, a field where he did not expect a single 
rival. Another year's practice gave him the beautiful 
shake, turns, and slides, so much admired in his 
“Kathleen O’Moore.” In this year he gained some 
other points, such as double notes, roulades, chords, and 
arpeggios. He had long played two harps at a time, 
tuned to harmony, which he changed out of fifteen or 
twenty lying before him. 

Our harper now resolved to let ont the secret of his 
acquisition to some friends ; and performing in the dark, 
required them to name the instrument. None of them 
could, but, delighted with the extraordinaty music, they 
compared it to the ‘Zolian harp, called it the music of 
fairies, angels, &c. Candles were brought, and a number 
of penny Jew’s harps discovered! They never doubted 
that they were deceived, and were only convinced by 
seeing the same instruments used to play, with the same 
enchanting effect, the same air. The mirth of the party 
informed the player that he made the most ludicrous 
grimaces in playing; the unsuspected defect a mirror 
confirmed to him, and it required another year to cure 
that. 

His master about this time died ; and his situation be- 
coming intolerable under the sole residuary power of the 
widow—who waxed yet more wroth with music, obtain- 
ed in defiance of all her anti-musical care—he deserted 





* Jew’s harp is supposed to be a corruption of Juw's 
harp, or the harp for the mouth. The Germans call it 
mouth trump; the Scots, trump. The Jews disclaim it as 
in instrument with which they have ever had any con- 
nection. 








hausted companion with ease, was declared victor, and 
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The youth’s vicious tendency to music was narrowly 
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her service; and, with his mother’s consent, a few shil- 
lings in his pocket, and, like the Last Minstrel, 


“ His harp the sole companion of his way,” 


left his native place, and launched into the wide world. 
When he visited any town, his instrument was so utter- 
ly scorned, that the very innkeepers thought him insane 
when he talked of giving a public concert with a penny 
Jew’s harp; the magistrates turned him out when he 
asked permission to exhibit; and a room was repeatedly 
refused him. ‘This did not tend to remove his natural 
timidity. He shrunk from atttempting to perform in 
several towns, succeeded in giving but one concert in 
Lunenburg, where an uncle, who was proprictor of a thea- 
tre, gave him the use of a room, and returned to his na- 
tive place, aficr having walked 1000 miles, visited thirty 
towns, and cleared 4/. on the whole trip! His money, 
which was in gold, he stitched into a girdle, and wore it 
round his waist; but having taken it off to bathe, he 
hung it on a bush at the river side, and forgot it. Dis- 
covering his loss on undressing to go to bed, he hastily 
re-dressed ; flew almost frantic to the spot ; but the trea- 
sure was gone, and was never heard of again! This ca- 
lamity drove him to desperation; he resolved again to 
quit his home; and, instead of timidly shrinking from 
public exhibition, he resolved boldly to come forward on 
all occasions that offered. By this means he soon re- 
eruited his humble finances, and gained a new character 
for energy and enterprise, to which, but for his loss, he 
might have long remained a stranger. He therefore, al- 
ways looked back upon that event as a blessing, under 
the apparent foria of an overwhelming dispensation to 
him. He was soon enabled to do something for his mo- 
ther’s comfort, and thus removed his chief regret at los- 
ing his hard-earned gains—his all. At Stuttgard, young 
Eulenstein met with some success; and there was an 
epuch in his fortunes—a summons to perform before the 
Queen of Wirtemberg, late Princess Royal of England, 
who applauded his music, advised him to go to Paris and 
London, and gave him a letter to the Princess Augusta. 
To reach the French and British capitals seemed to our 
humble pedestrian an enterprise above his strength and 
means ; but, advised by a queen, and urged by his friends, 
he slung on his knapsack, and, traversing the Black 
Forest, arrived in Switzerland, where he met with much 
encouragement, and remained five months. At Lausanne 
he spent five months more, acquired the French language, 
the theory of music, and the guitar; and in November, 
1826, after a solitary journey on foot, with 5i. in his 
pocket, but full of hope, he entered the gates of Paris. 
For some time he was unknown and neglected ; his mo- 
ney was exhausted, and his prospects sufficiently blank, 
when Mr, Stockhaussen befriended him, made known 
his singular merits, and speedily brought him into notice. 
Sir Sidney Smith also supported him with his patronage, 
and gave him letters for London. In Paris he performed 
at private parties, was called to play before the king, 
Charles the Tenth, the Duchess de Berri, the Duke of 
Orleans, the present king, and other persons of rank ; 
and, after giving a public concert, came to London pass- 
ing rich, with 601. his own! London perfectly confound- 
ed him with its vastness, its noise and confusion, and its 
unheard of expense; he was, moreover, without the lan- 
guage of this, to him, tremendous Babylon. His guide 
conducted him the day after his arrival to the Marchion- 
ess of Salisbury’s to whom he had a letter, and by whom 
he was invited to come at night to a party she chanced 
to have. He came, and found himself in the midst of a 
splendid crowd of 300 people, all moving about and talk- 
ing; the carriages literally thundered, while that rem- 
nant of barbarism, the brass knocker, ceased not its re- 
sponsive peals the whole evening. His tiny instruments, 
with their etherial sofiness, which required pin-fall 
silence, produced no audible sound at all; the flitting 
crowd who got near him saw a man in a corner “ mak- 
ing faces,” and stood and laughed; and as this was his 
sole reward, he left the house miserably disappointed. 
Among the few who came early, and really heard the 
instruments, was her present majesty, then Duchess of 
Clarence. Learning that all London routs were noisy, 
our minstrel had nearly set out again for the continent, 
when the present Duke of Gordon, having read of him 
in the Literary Gazette, found him out—offered him at 
once the most generous and efficient patronage he had 
ever received—got him to play before his late majesty— 
(he had previously played before the Princess Augusta 
and Duke of Sussex)—and changed all his plans of quit- 
ting England. The Duke of Gordon, with equal good 
sense and good feeling, arranged parties, whom he bound 
over to keep the peace while the harper played ; and as he 
became better known, curiosity obtained him silence even 





at routs. He played before 500 persons including all the 
savans of London, at a lecture by Mr. Farraday, in the 
Royal Institution, in illustration of a theory of acoustics 
by Mr. Wheatstone ; a circumstance which much raised 
the character of his music in public estimation. 

Mr. Eulenstein has since become a great favourite in 
Bath, where he has for three years taught the guitar. 
At the Duke of Gordon's suggestion, he came to Scot- 
land, and, alter a visit to Gordon Castle and Aberdeen, 
proceeded to Edinburgh, whose inhabitants he charmed 
with his magic minstrelsy. Among an absolute shower 
of the tuneful tribe, which had just fallen upon our city 
when he arrived, he was considered, by the best judges, 
by far the most exquisite musician, as well as the greatest 
novelty, of the whole. We congratulate Mr. Eulenstein 
upon his well-earned reputation and his growing inde- 
pendence, affording, as they do, yet another proot of the 
power of genius, perseverance, and rcal worth, to sur- 
mount all difficulties, and bear away the prize of fame 
and fortune. 

—<>>>— 

From the same. 
XIV.—_SPONTANEOUS COMBUSTION OF THE 
HUMAN BUDY. 

During the decomposition of animal and vegetable 
tnatter at the bottom of standing pools, a certain gas is 
often generated, which ignites immediately on coming 
in contact with common atmospheric air. The ignis 
fatuus, known ulso by the names of the Will o’ the Wisp, 
and Jack o’ Lantern, is thus occasioned ; and the fact of 
its appearing in boggy or marshy districts, has given rise 
to the popular superstition, that it is an evil sprite endea- 
vouring to beguile the traveller into some luckless ditch 
or pond. The Aurora Borealis, or northern lights, so 
often witnessed in this country, have been attributed to 
the same cause: but we may hereafter explain that this 
theory does not satisfactorily account for the phenome- 
non. However, that a certain combination of a gas, 
called hydrogen, with a proportion of phosphorus, forms 
a compound which takes fire the moment it comes in con- 
tact with air, we can prove by direct experiment,* and, 
strange to say, notwithstanding its apparent incredibility, 
it would seem that the human body itself may become so 
impregnated with these elements, or other inflammable 
matter, as to take fire spontaneously, and be almost en- 
tirely consumed. Human knowledge is so limited in its 
extent, that we should pause with great circumspection 
before we venture to deny the possibility of any thing; 
for facts, which at first sight may appear difficult to be- 
lieve, may become subsequently explained on very sim- 
ple principles. Vulgar and ignorant persons can easily 
play the sceptic, and deny the possibility of every thing 
which extends beyond the sphere of their own narrow 
and limited experience ; but it remains for those who are 
possessed of higher phildsophy, to receive with a proper 
spirit, facts sufficiently attested by disinterested witnesses, 
and to explain them afterwards, according to the theories 
which may be suggested by the advancement of science. 
We shall here select a few instances of spontaneous com- 
bustion ; which, we believe, have been recorded by wit. 
nesses whose veracity cannot fairly be impeached, and 
which remain recorded on the best authorities. 

Cornelia Bandi, Countess of Cesina, an Italian lady, 
sixty-two years of age, having felt drowsy one evening, 
retired earlier than usual to bed, and was attended by her 
maid until she fell asleep. When the girl on the follow- 
ing morning entered her mistress’s apartment, for the 
purpose of awakening her, a dreadful spectacle presented 
itself. At the distance of four feet from the bed there 





*To prepare this gas artificially —pour into a glass 
retort a litle water, then add a small quantity of caustic 
potash, and, when this is dissolved, drop into the solution 
a few small pieces of phosphorus. Then place the beak 
of the retort under water, and apply to it the heat of a 
spirit lamp. The gas immediately appears rising in bub- 
bles through the water, and the moment they reach its 
surface, and come in contact with the air, they burst into 
flame. The action which here takes place, may easily 
be understood. The gas required is a combination of 
hydrogen gas with a certain proportion of phosphorus, 
and is therefore called the perphosphureled hydrogen. In 
the experiment before us, we have in the retort, water, 
potash, and phosphorus. Now, water consists ot two 
gases, oxygen and hydrogen, and when the heat of the 
lamp is applied to this mixture, the water is decomposed. 
Its oxygen goes to a part of the phosphorus, forming 
phosphoric and hypophosphorous acids, which unite with 
the potash, and its hydrogen which remains then com- 
bines with another portion of the phosphorus, and so 





forms this, the perphosphureted hydrogen gas. 


was a heap of ashes, in which the head, legs, and arms, 
of the countess alone could be traced. The head lay be. 
tween the legs, but the half of its posterior part, together 
with the brain and chin, were entirely consumed. The 
legs and arms were uninjured. This case was commu- 
nicated to the publie by Dr. Cromwel Mortimer, in the 
Philosophical ‘Transactions in 1745.—The following is 
another case, the authenticity of which cannot be doubt. 
ed. Don G. Maria Bertholi, a friar, who lived in Mount 
Volere, went to the fair of Filetto, and having walked 
about all day, retired in the evening to the house of a re. 
lation at Fenille to spend the night. Upon his arrival, 
he went direct to his bedroom, and had a handkerchief 
placed betwcen his shoulders, beneath his shirt. Ina few 
minutes after having been left alone, a singular noise, 
mingled with cries, was heard from his room; and when 
the people of the house rushed in, they found him on the 
floor, surrounded by a lambent flame. When visited next 
morning by Joseph Battaglia, a surgeon of Ponte Basco, 
the body was found much burned ; he lingered in pain, 
and died the fourth day afterwards. The details of this 
case appeared at the time in a German pcriodical.—An- 
other instance, worthy of notice, and the authenticity of 
which may be relied on, is the following: Anne Nelis, 
wife to a wine and porter merchant, living in South 
Frederick street, Dublin, let in her husband, who had 
been out at a party, between twelve and one o’clock ona 
Saturday night. After some altercation had taken place 
»etween them, both being in a state of intoxication, Mr. 
Nelis went up stairs to bed, but in a few minutes came 
down, to request his wife to accompany him, an invita- 
tion which she positively declined, upon which he took 
with him her candle, observing, that if she was resolved 
to sit up, she should do so in the dark. Next morning 
the maid-servant having opened the windows of the back 
parlour, observed something in the arm-chair in which 
Mrs. Nelis usually sat, which she at first sight imagined 
to have been put there by young Nelis, who at the instant 
entered the room, for the purpose of frightening her. 
Upon examination, however, it turned out to be the re- 
mains of her mistress, which were found in the following 
state, She was seated in the chair at a distance from the 
fire, which appeared to have burned out, with the head 
leaning upon her right hand, and bearing behind against 
the wall. The trunk of the body was burned to a cinder, 
as also the clothes which invested it; but the region of 
the pelvis, and the upper and lower extremities of the 
body, had sustained no injury. Her face had a scorched 
appearance ; but her hair, and the papers she had put in 
it, had escaped. The back and seat of the chair had not 
suffered, but its arms were charred on the inner side, 
where in contact with the body. With the exception of 
the arms of the chair, the surrounding bodies were not 
injured by the combustion. The room was filled with a 
penetrating and disagreeable odour, which lasted many 
days.—Mr. Wood also, a Wesleyan clergyman, residing 
in Limerick, relates the following case in the Methodist’s 
Magazine for 1809: Mr. O'Neil, keeper of the Five 
Pounds Alms-house in the city of Limerick, was awaken- 
ed about two o’clock, a. m. by a person knocking at his 
door, upon which he rose, and having enquired who 
knocked, he opened the door, and going with the person 
who called him into his apartment, which lay under 
Mrs. Peacock’s room, he found a dead body lying on the 
ground burning with fire, and red as copper, having 
dropped down from the loft; he saw a large hole the size 
of the dead body burned through the boards and ceiling. 
He instantly ran up stairs, and having broken open Mrs. 
Peacock’s room-door, saw in the middle of the room the 
burned hole through which the body had fallen. Having, 
with assistance, quenched the fire about the hole, he exa- 
mined by what means the body had taken fire, but could 
find no cause. ‘There was no candle or candlestick near 
the place ; no fire in the grate but what was raked in the 
ashes, as is the manner of preserving fire by night; the 
room was examined, and nothing had taken fire but that 
part of the floor through which she had fallen; even a 
small basket made of twigs, and a small trunk of dry 
wood which lay near the hole, escaped, and were not so 
much as touched by the fire—Here likewise we shall 
add another case on apparently good authority. Mrs. 
Stout, widow of a watchmaker, and married a second 
time to a man of the name of Hanna, went to bed one 
evening in apparent health, and was found next morning 
burnt to a cinder, on the floor of her bedroom. When 
discovered, a vapour was still issuing from her mouth 
and nostrils, and those parts of the body, the form of 
which had not been altered, immediately crumbled down 
on being handled. Her chemise and nightcap remained 
uninjured. This case occurred in 1808, in a place called 
Coote Nill, in the county of Cavan. The subject was 4 
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woman about sixty years of age, and an inveterate dram 
drinker—The Rev. Mr. Ferguson, of Camden street, 
Dublin, has also attested the following facts: A woman 
of about sixty years of age, who lived with her brother 
in the county of Down, retired one evening to bed with 
her daughter, both being, as was their constant habit, 
in a state of intoxication. A little before day, some 
members of the family were awakened by an extremely 
offensive smoke which pervaded their apartment, and on 
going into the chamber where the old woman and her 
daughter slept, they found the smoke to proceed from the 
body of the former, which appeared to be burning with 
an internal fire. It was as black as coal, and the smoke 
issued from every part of it. The combustion having 
been arrested, which was effected with difficulty, life was 
found entirely extinct. Her daughter sustained no in- 
jury; nor did the combustion extend to the bed or bed 
clothes, which exhibited no other traces of fire, than the 
stains produced by the smoke. According to the testi- 
mony of one of the relations, who is represented as a 
woman of the strictest veracity, there was no fire what- 
ever in the room. 

In Germany, France, end Great Britain, so many cases 
of a similar description have occurred, that we could 
easily lay before our readers the details of other analo- 
gous instances; but the above are sufficient to show the 
curious and remarkable fact that the human body is, in 
certain conditions, capable of generating a gas, which, 
the moment it comes in contact with air takes fire. 
This has hitherto happened principally to those who have 
been addicted to ardent spirits; that is, to those whose 
bodies have, from excessive drinking, become saturated 
with alcohol; and it is well known, that, after death, the 
internal organs of such persons—even the brain—will 
give out the odour of spirits. The gas which is thus 
formed, is a compound of hydrogen and phosphorus. 
Hydrogen is one of the principal constituents of water ; 
and may, by the decomposition of water, be easily ob- 
tained. Now, the human body contains a great quantity 
of water; and phosphorus also, in a certain combination 
with earthy matter, enters into the composition of bones, 
and other solids of the body. This being premised, it is 
not difficult to understand how, in certain cases, the phos- 
phorus may be set free, so as to enter into combination 
with the hydrogen, producing this inflammable gas. 
Hence, it is not necessary to apply a spark, or flame, to 
the body, which becomes so ignited; and only those parts 
may be destroyed which present the requisite proportion 
of phosphorus: accordingly the clothes of such persons 
are not destroyed, nor does water put out the flame ; be- 
cause the water contains hydrogen, and, being immedi. 
ately decomposed, its hydrogen unites with an additional 
proportion of phosphorus, and so renews the gas, which 
thus spontaneously inflames. Vic D’Azyr, Lecat Lair, 
Kopp, Dupuytren, and Marc, have, with many other cele- 
brated men, paid particular attention to the phenomena 
exhibited during the spontaneous destruction by fire of 
the human body. Only recently, M. de Fontenelle read 
a paper to the French academy, in which he draws the 
following general conclusions :-— 

1. Spontaneous combustion generally happens to thosc 
who are habitual drinkers. 

2. Old women are most subject to this calamity. 

3. The combustion is usually general, but sometimes 
very partial, the fect, hands, and the top of the head, are 
generally the only parts that have been preserved. 

4. This kind of burning does not inflame the most com- 
bustible substances. 

5. Water, instead uf diminishing, increases the flame. 

Such are the general facts which have been established 
on this interesting subject, and the moral we wish here 
to draw from their detail, is simply this,—that we should 
all of us hesitate before we dogmatically assert any thing 
to be false, because it does not accord with our own ex- 
perience ; for the progress of science with which we are 
at present unacquainted, may explain, on very simple 
principles, the very facts which appear to us the most 
startling and incredible. 


—>— 
XV. RURAL PLEASURES. 

We have traced a writer who uses.the signature of M. 
through a long series of years in the English periodicals, 
his quaintness we hold to be inimitable. A specimen is 
presented in “ Rural Pleasures,” by which it will be seen 
how sucecssful he is in making the worse appear the 
better cause. It affords a fair exhibition of his love of 
antithesis and alliteration. 


To live in the country, surely one must be more or 
less than man; less, to be satisfied, or more, to endure it 





with fortitude. I have very often tried the experiment, 
and slaved with all my might and main to bear with the 
ennui; but I am not Hercules; and if even he had been 
sent for, by way of a thirteenth labour, to spend six 
weeks with a country cousin, the Centaur’s shirt might 
have been cut up into blister-plasters; for the god would 
have died without its administration. What people 
mean by “ rural pleasures” 1 cannot conceive. The “ life 
exempt from public haunt” is good for nobody but a 
hermit, or a man hiding from his creditors. As for 
“tongues in trees,” I never could find any tongues fit to 
be named with those which are vended by Mr. Burgess 
in the Strand; while the “ books,” which they boast of, 
to be read in “running brooks,” are nothing to be com- 
pared with the “ New Monthly Magazine” and “ Mr. 
Colburn’s New Publications 7? and for “sermons in 
stones,” to my taste, the Macadamization of Regent. 
street is more edifying than Stonehenge and the Giant’s 
Causeway together. 

This vaunt of haif-thinkers, concerning the charms of 
a country life, is another of those pieces of conventional 
jargon which oceupy the place of ideas in the brains of 
a large portion of his majesty’s lieges, and make parcel 
of the established creed of the community. Unlike, 
however, to some other portions of the national symbol, 
there is nothing to be got by upholding it; and therefore 
it is that I am surprised at the credit in which it stands. 
When one considers that there really is no one, having 
a direct interest in preaching rusticity, except the steam- 
boat company, and the lodging-house keepers of Margate, 
&c. &c. Town I cannot by any ingenuity account for 
the ready credence which men, otherwise of sound dis- 
cretion, bestow upon the “ flattering error,” in spite of 
oft-reiterated experience. Upon how many worthy 
families may not every reader lay his finger, who for ten 
or more successive years have tried the experiment of 
spitting over bridges and picking up cockleshells, till 
they have but narrowly escaped “ dying the death of the 
bored,” (as the young lord happily expresses it in Flo- 
rence Macarthy,) and who yet return annually to the 
same watering places, like a foolish perch to the hook 
which is baited with a piece of his own torn jaw, leaving 
their pleasant and commodious town-houses, in some 
well-wooded and picturesque square, to inhabit the nar- 
row, cribbed, hot, cold, damp, and sun-baked tenements 
of a leafless sea-coast! How many also are there who 
go annually into a voluntary banishment to Camberwell 
or Clapham-rise, under the notion that London is dreary ; 
and yet, who would give their eyes to be once more in 
the terra incognita of Russell-square, before they have 
left home a fortnight. An hundred years ago there 
might perhaps have been some excuse for such fancies, 
some pretext for carrying on the absurd farce of rural 
simplicity, when cockneys had no other notions of a 
country life than were to be acquired from the pastoral 
poets, or from boarding-school landscapes worked in 
chenille ; where shepherds play upon pipes, instead of 
smoking them, and where well-fed shepherdesses, taller 
than the steeple of the adjoining church, squint horribly 
upon their potbellied swains ; and, surrounded by shcep, 
the image of poodle-dogs, and by scenery, such as rivals 
a blue-china saucer, lay basking amidst eternal sunshine, 
and never-ending summer. In times thus ignorant, that 
men should be found to put as implicit a faith in Pope’s 
eclogues as in their Bible, and to make the pleasures of 
the country a sort of fortieth article to their religion, is 
not so surprising; but now, in the broad glare of in- 
tellectual illumination of this nineteenth century—when 
a shilling’s worth of the Paddington stage, or a trip in 
the steam-boat to Greenwich or Richmond, can bring the 
matter to the test of sensation—that such absurdities 
should be admitted and committed, fairly beats cock- 
fighting. There is, it must be allowed, a physica! sensa- 
tion, a “ pleased alacrity and cheer of mind,” derived 
from breathing the pure air of the country, and glancing 
over an extensive range of fields, which, on first leaving 
a great city, is sufficiently delightful. I grant also that 
the smell of new-mown hay is sweet, and that the distant 
bark of a village-dog, or the lively song of the nightin- 
gale, (why is it called melancholy ?) are quite as agree- 
able preparatives to slcep, as “ past twelve o’clock,” or 
“fire! fire!” Some allowance also must be made for 
the luxury of thick cream, (real cream and not snails 
and chalk,) and of “ new-laid eggs” that are not quite 
chickens. ‘These certainly are calculated to seize on a 
young imagination; yet for even these, 1 would not 
grant the most romantic imagination more than a week ; 
and when the novelty has passed away, what else remains! 
If I were desired to define the pleasures of a country 
life, as I hope to be saved, I scarcely know what else to 
enumerate, besides reading stale newspapers, and re- 





turning in dark moonless nights, on an average, seven 
miles from your dinner-parties, together with being 
thrown for society on any terms, during nine tenths of 
your existence, upon some prig of a parson, or village 
apothecary, who “ can find in his heart to bestow all his 
tediousness” on the nearest householder “ possessed of 
aught to give :” ay, and you must be grateful to Provi- 
dence even for the welcome avatars of these itinerant 
and incarnate bores. Let not the unsuspicious dupe, 
who has been invited to a country mansion during a 
hunting party or the Christmas festivities, imagine that 
the hilarity, and fun, and dancing, the splendid feasting, 
and deep drinking of those epochs, ge on during the 
entire year. Upon these occasions the owner of the 
house keeps an hotel; for the rest of the year he lives in 
solitude unbroken except by the weekly invasion of the 
curate upon the Sunday beef, or by the chance company 
of the aforesaid apothecary, or perhaps of the physician, 
tempted from the country town by the prospect of—a fee 
in your next fit of the gout. 

To those, however, who live all their lives in the coun. 
try, things may not be quite so bad as they seem. There 
is a great principle of compensation in human affairs; 
and Providence, it is said, tempers the wind to the shorn 
lamb, It cannot, for instance, be denied that farmer, 
derive a pleasure from the smell of a dunghill, to whie 
a cockney citizen is wholly insensible. A  well-fille, 
barn, likewise, may be a very picturesque object in hi 
contemplation ; and the heaviest day’s weather that eve 
drove an hypochondriae into a halter, may by him be 
cheerfully endured, provided his turnips want rain, or his 
after-grass is backward. Nav, there is something even 
in the vexations of the agriculturists which partake of 
the pleasurable vicissitudes of gaming. Many’s the 
time when I have sat in listless despair tracing the drops 
of an imperturbable down-pour, chasing each other down 
the panes of the windows: I have envied the agitated 
countenance and half-suppressed oath of the farmer, as 
he consulted his barometer, or watched the cloud-covered 
hill giving new tokens of a protracted visit from Jupiter 
Pluvius; while his wandering eye searched the heavens 
in vain for as much blue sky as would make a Dutch. 
man a pair of breeches. ‘These, however, are pleasures 
which the farmer alone can prove, and in which the 
cockney cannot participate. Doubtless, also, the pro. 
prietors of estates enjoy some rural pleasures known 
only to themselves, and which compensate for the stu- 
pidity of their monotonous existence. The pleasure of 
possession is in itself considerable; the owner of tho 
dreariest fenny flats of Lincolnshire, or of the blackest 
bog in Ireland, can look from the bow-window of his 
bleak residence, and find something that does not dis- 
please him. ‘There is always, besides, for this privileged 
class of mortals, that greatest of all delights, the pleasure 
of tormenting every one within their reach and influence ; 
bullying tenants, justicing the county, educating the 
patish children, and Jecturing the villagers on those two 
essential points of doctrine, external neatness in tem- 
porals, and orthodox rigour in spiritual matters. ‘Then, 
last, but not least, they have the game laws, the dearly 
purchased and fondly-cherished privilege of their caste, 
which, from Dover Cliffs to the Land’s End in Cornwoll, 
and northward up to the “ good town of Berwick-upon- 
Tweed,” keep the whole agricultural population in hot 
water, and find the proprietors of the soil an amiable and 
exhaustless amusement for occupying their olsum cum 
dignitate as a country gentleman should do. All these 
country sports are cut off from the men whose estate is 
in the bank-books or floating in an East Indiaman, 
Once a year I am compelled, for my sins, tomake a dirty 
visit to some relations in the country ; and never did “a 
double letter from Northamptonshire” excite a deeper 
and more awful sensation than the arrival of this well 
known invitation produces in my bosom, recurring, as it 
does, with the punctuality of a tailor’s bill at Christmas. 
Imagine, my dear reader, imagine the mere horror of 
leaving town; the dreary hoarseness of the mail horn, 
the meloncholy annunciation that “ all’s right,” the pat- 
tering of the rain against the windows, with that sinking 
of the heart which follows the disappearance of the last 
gas light! 

There is something quite awful in that most typical 
leave-taking with cheerfulness and civilization; and if 
it were not that I sleep in a coach like a top, 1 verily 
believe that I should have often got out at Barnet, or, 
at all events, should not have made up my mind to en- 
counter the Downs of Dunstable. When first I embark- 
ed on one of these expeditions I was as ignorant as any 
other native of the ban lieu of Bow bell. Every thing 
at starting vas a source of delight: every duck-pond 
was a lake, and all the little cabbage-gardens of the 
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hedge ale-houses where we stopped to water the horses, 
were as many paradises. ‘I'he hens, and chickens, and 
pigs, were all matters of endless amusement, and the 
cock turkey employed my imagination during a whole 
morning, by his striking resemblance to a lord mayor. 
Picking my own gooseberries was enchanting, till my 
fingers, covered with scratches and dripping with blood, 
reminded me of the superior comfort of buying thein ont 
of a pint pewter-pot. Catching my own fish was delight- 
ful till the fish refused to take the hook, and my own 
nose did not; and above all things, doing nothing from 
morning till night but walk about, was pleasurable, until 
I discovered that my walks were without an object. 
This discovery was not long in making; | soon found 
out that nothing more closely resembles one green field 
than another; that rivers are all twin brothers; and that 
mountains possess the most astonishing family likeness ; 


that inanimate objects, however beautiful, like a French |agreeable. 


lady’s husband, “ ne savent pas remplir Came ;” and that 
the country bumpkins are at once less beautiful, and not 
more interesting. ‘The first thing that convinced me 
that [I was not singular in this disgust, but that the 
country really affords but a miserable sort of existence, 
was the frequency of the meals, and the anxiety with 
which the hour of their arrival is anticipated. Eating 
in the country is the business of every one in the house, 
and “ is dinner almost ready ?” is a question repeated in 
as many different keys as was Sterne’s never-to-be for- 
gotten * Alas! poor Yorick.” If it were not for lunch- 
con, more especially, time itself would be lost in eternity. 
Why else do the ladies tire down their four stout coach- 
horses, in daily visits to their neighbours, which have no 
other discoverable motive but the cold meat and re- 
mainder of yesterday’s bottle of sherry? ‘Then, by the 
by, when the hour of eating does come, how inferior is 
the best-supplied country table, to that which is furnished 
from the Leadenhall market! Your fish,—but don’t 
mention that. If you live on the coast, you have the 
pleasure of seeing delicious turbots and mackarel with 
the hues of the rainbow, packed up at your very door 
and sent to town; and if your residence ‘be inland, you 
may indulye in the luxuries of muddy tench and ecls, 
with now and then, for a change, a stale lobster or a 
stinking barrel of oysters, per coach from London. 
Then what are the best desserts and ices, which the 
country affords, to those of Gunter? or the best country 
inn to the London tavern ? And it is notoricus that a 
real cook will not live permanently out of town, if you 
would give him the pay of a lieutenant-general. ‘The 
country, we are told, is the place for contemplative minds, 
for sentimentalists, and those to whom their own ideas 


are a suflicient world, and who find in the presence of 


nature themes for endless reflection, and ever new delight. 
The man who candidly adinits his preference for a sea- 
coal fire, and the society of cultivated companions, is 
reproached as a shallow-pated blockhead, who cannot 
bear to be alone, nor exist without a ball ora play. You 
may tell this to the marines, if you will, but I know 
full well that there never was a proposition more un- 
founded. In the first place, the country stands convicted 
of irretrievable dulness from the mere fact that every 
one hurries to London during the finest months of the 
year, when an out-of-door life is alone enjoyable, and 
when nature offers in her fondest prodigality, siglits, 
sounds, and odours, to delight the senses, and intoxicate 
the imagination. Then it is, if ever, that the country 
posesses an especial charm. Yet ask the warmest de- 
votee of rural life, which is the pleasantest time of the 
year, and he will tell you the shooting and hunting 
season. So then the truth comes out at last that the con- 
templative man, the sentimentalist, the communer with 
the Deity rendered visible in his works, leaves the fade 
amusements of the town, to employ his superior intellect, 
his awfully solemn emotions, in worrying hares, founder- 
ing horses, and bringing murder and carnage to the 
haunts of the pirtridge ; that animal of all others claim- 
ing our tenderest sympathies, as the most closely shadow- 
ing forth in its habits, domestic affection and human 
society. Without these innocent amusements, the coun- 
try gentleman is a man of ennui, and all the charms of 
summer “as tedious as a twice told tale.” Surely it is 
no arrogance to say that the man whose soul is filled and 
saturated with field sports, is a man “ of very little soul 
indeed,” and in the seale of beings not much more 
elevated than his own pointers. Oh! but then you for- 
get husbandry, gardening, natural history, study, and a 
thousand other agreeable pastimes of a country life;— 
not in the least. Husbandry (of course not meaning 


the trade of agriculture, but gentleman farming, as it is 
ealled) is one of the idlest of all men’s methods of killing 
time. If practised for gain, it is a sordid and unworthy 


occupation of a gentlenan’s hours, defiling the mind as 
it does the person, and degrading him to the level of a 
ploughboy. If practised at a loss, and as a mere pas- 
time, it is a shameful waste of the powers of the soil, 
in a country which does not produce sufficient food for 


its own population. ‘The notion of gentleman’s agricul- 


ture being beneficial to the community in the way of 


experiment, is altogether a sham plea. The real farmer, 
who lives by his labour, alone makes useful experiments, 
because he alone undertakes them at a heavy personal 
risk. Gentleman-farming is the refuge of those who 
can neither think nor read: and who prefer doing 
mischief, and injuring their property, to enduring the 
load of an existence which they know not how to enjoy. 
As for gardening, there is something, | grant, in that. 
Of all the modes of passing the heavy hours of a coun- 
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try life, gardening is certainly the most interesting and 
Yet the story of our first parents exemplifies 
how little it is to be depended uponas a resource against 
ennui. Adam had never been introduced at Crockford’s, 
nor Eve admitted at Almack’s; yct amidst all this igno- 
rance of life, they fell, notwithstanding that they culti- 
vated the finest garden of which history makes mention. 
Besides, the florist may have, if le chooses, a hundred 
times more pleasure in London than can be obtained in 
the country. The productions of every clime are there 
laid at his feet, collected within the small space of a 
nursery ground ; and there is scarcely a hundred square 
yards in the suburbs of the metropolis, without its 
specimens of rarities, any one of which the rich country 
gardener might be proud to possess. ‘Then as the labour 
and difficulty of rearing a plant toa healthy maturity, is 
far greater in the smoke of London, there is proportion- 
ably a greater excitement in the process; and a few 
hyacinths in glasses over a metropolitan chimney-piece, 
may be pitted against the finest bed of carnations that 
the country ever produced. Natural history, again, as it 
is generally pursued, what is it but a most pompous in- 
anity ; a substitution of sounds for ideas, of nomencla- 
ture for knowledge ? With the exception of a very few 
inen of real science, alinost uniformly inhabiting great 
cities, your observers of the loves of the cockchaffers, 
the Paul Prys into the mysteries of the eryptogamic 
hymen, are for the most part the heaviest mortals that 
breathe. Ay, but what say you to books? Why, truly, 
| say that you may read books in the country as well as 
in town,—if you can get them to read: but even when 
that is the ease, I do not see why a man should be 
obliged to go into banishment for the sake of reading, 
while he may do it with much less abstraction in a two- 
pair of stairs back lodging in Lincoln’s-inn or the 
Teinple. 

There is one conclusive answer to all the preceding 
argument of the intellectuality of a close intercourse 
with nature. Pray, sir, did you ever pass an evening 
with a knot of mere country gentlemen? because, if 
not, I have; and I promise you, a greater set of bores 
“my conversation never coped withal.” Their talk is 
ever of bullocks, and dogs, of grand-jury jobs, of poachers, 
of impossible Munchausen leaps and shots by rural par- 
sons and squires, of election squabbles, and of all the 
personalities, births, deaths, and marriages, disputes for 
precedence, and warnings off preserves, for ten miles 
round, <A stranger who drops into such a company, is 
as completely thrown out of all conversation or under- 
standing, as a New Zealander at a lecture on the atomic 
theory, or a man of sense at the readings of the Royal 
Literary Society. How wearisome existence really is 
to these unfortunates, may be seen, in the dulness of 
their houses, in the heaviness of their looks, in their 
early going to bed, and their “sleeping on benches in 
the afternoon :” to say nothing of the relief they experi- 
ence from two sermons, and an evening lecture on Sun. 
days, with the long commentary on their accompanying 
events. “Mr. A. sat in the Q’s pew; I wonder what 
that means.”—* The W’s are all in deep mourning ; 
another legacy, no doubt !’—* Doubletext has preached 
that sermon till I am tired of hearing it. It has served 
for a charity sermon, a funeral, and a general fast, with 


‘Ithe sole alteration of the citation from scripture.” 


“That slut Sally Seagrim is again ————” but 
enough. If this is intellectual life, give me a city feast, 
or a meeting of creditors. 

It was observed in France, that a nobleman could not 
spend six months on his estate, without losing much of 
the polish and refinement of the court; and I solemnly 
declare, that when my neighbours, old Cash and his wife 
and daughters, return from their trip to Worthing, (it is 
not altogether so bad with Brighton,) they seem to be 
quite another sort of creatures. Not a trace of the beaux 
esprits of Finsbury remains on their persons. Their 





ideas are as sun-burnt as their faces; and I should not 
be surprised to hear of their being beset by the pick- 
pockets in Fleet-street, as so many country puts. What 
can be more conclusive against a country life, than the 
pains universally taken to make all the summer retreats 
of our banished citizens as like the town as possible, and 
to banish by every imaginable device, a!] chance of an 
intrusion of rural ideas? Go to Cheltenham and Lea- 
mington, to Brighton or Margate, no two peas are more 
alike, than these are to London. ‘There you will find 
balls, promenades, theatres; and hackney-coaches, and 
pastry cooks, and methodist meetings, and jewellers, and 
news-rooms, and hair dressers; and I ain heartily con- 
vinced, that ere long we shall hear even of a stock ex- 
change. [f this does not convince, nothing on earth 
will. In leaving London, country is the last thing folks 
think about. Calum non animum mutant. By a sort of 
common consent, while the common folks are thus imi- 
tating the capital, the Londoners are building London 
out of town. In a short time we shall see these ex- 
tremes, like most others, meet. The whole island will 
be covered with dingy bricks and mortar, till not a green 
field will be left; and the landed interest will be driven 
to confine their efforts at legislation to the protection of 
their mignonette pots, and the preservation of the spar- 
rows on their chimney tops. A consummation, I say, 
most devoutly to be, wished ; and the sooner it is com- 
pleted the better I shalllike it. Neither is this, after all, 
so selfish a wish. Every one to his liking, say I: but 
if, after the perusal of this paper, there should yet remain 
any advocates for a country life, can’t they go to Switzer- 
land, and pass their summers in making a pathway over 
Mont Blane, and scribbling nonsense in the innkeeper’s 
police books ? or if they are tired of that, there is very 
picturesque scenery in New South Wales. . 


——_- 
A DAY AT FONTHILL ABBEY. 


The wonderful accounts of Fonthill Abbey, the splen- 
did establishment of Mr. Beckford, in Wiltshire, Eng- 
land, are fresh in the memory of many readers, but to 
others a recapitulation, now that we ure about to publish 
the travels of the very extraordinary being whose single 
mind assembled together not only the most astonishing 
collection of wonders, but erected the most splendid pri- 
vate residence the world ever saw, will be acceptable. 
We therefore insert an excellent account published in 
the “ New Monthly” at the time the building was thrown 
open to visiters, just before a sale took place in 1824, 
The building alone cost near five millions of dollars, and 


‘|the grounds received the fertilising effects of an incredi- 


ble sum. The game preserves were the best in the west 
of England; five hundred and seventy-five acres were 
appropriated to a flower garden in which the rarest and 
most beautiful of the American plants and trees flourish- 
ed in all the profusion and luxuriance of their native 
soils. It was universally allowed that so vast was the 
grandeur, and so numerous and various the curiosities 
of Fonthill Abbey, that it was impossible to form an 
idea of the fabric and its contents without viewing them. 
The first object that struck the visiter, was a pair of 
doors thirty-three feet high, at the entrance of the build- 
ing; these doors moved on wrought iron hinges of 
twenty-two hundred weight, and were thrown open as if 
by magic on your approach. The interior roof of the 
hall was deemed the master piece of Wyatt, and rivalled 
that of Westminster Hall. The gallery contained a per- 
spective of three hundred and twelve feet, vaulted with 
Gothic mouldings over head, every thing most costly and 
rich on either side, and the light admitted chiefly through 
crimson draperies ; at the half extent the light played on 
the enlarged floor of the octagonal opening in all the va- 
rieties of tint that stained glass could impart. Beyond 
this the gallery was continued in a farther perspective, 
where golden tints, reflected from family blazonry, books 
in the most sumptuous bindings, japan and endless curi- 
osities, were lost in richness and mystery. At every 
step down the enchanting avenue something new pre- 
sented itself, to charm the virtuoso, and delight the artist. 
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The library was considered the finest private one in the 
kingdom. 

The real estate was sold to Mr. Farquhar for £330,000 
in 1824, and the abbey turned into a cotton factory ! 
The sale which took place, and at which visiters were 
admitted, embraced those articles which Mr. Beckford 
did not wish to retain for his new vagary, a tower he 
has erected near Bath; it was on this occasion that the 
writer in the “ New Monthly Magazine” was enabled to 
give his description. 

Mr. Beckford’s father acquired an immense fortune in 
the East India trade ; one of his daughters married the 
Duke of Hamilton, and the family is extensively con- 
nected with the nobility, &c. 


——<=— > 


The world may just at present be divided into two 
classes of persons ; those who have seen Fonthill Abbey, 
and those who have not: and it is the somewhat monopo- 
lising and ambitious desire of this paper to make itsel! 
agreeable to both these classes. For the former, it would 
endeavour to retrace the scenes which they have lately 
visited, but which the cursory glance they were com- 
pelled to take at them can scarcely have permanently 
fixed on their memory, and which a second view of this 
kind may perhaps effect; and to the latter it would pre- 
sent the best, because the only substitute they will be 
able to compass, by the time they are reading this. But 
to each it can only hope to offer a sketch, an outline, a 
mere pen-and-ink drawing of the scene in question ;— 
leaving the fillings-up, the colouring, and the light and 
shade, to be supplied by the memory of the one and the 
imagination of the other. 

The domain of Fonthill is so extensive, and the at- 
tractions it offers to the spectator are so numerous and 
various, that, in order to apply our limited time and re- 
sources in the most advantageous manner, we shall.adopt 
the arrangement laid down for the casual visiters to this 
singular spot ; for we can afford but a day to what can- 
not be duly examined and explored in less than a month ; 
—unless, indeed, the readers of the New Monthly Maga- 
zine are disposed to meet in a body, and sign a Round 
Robin to the editor, insisting on our being allowed to ex- 
ercise * sole sovereign sway and mastery”’ in these pages 
during the next or any given month. In which case, on 
receiving due notice and double pay, we will engage to 
supply the usual number and variety of articles, includ- 
ing the usual quantity of entertainment, and of course 
written with the usual, or rather the unusual portion of 
talent,—the subject-matter being all drawn from this 
fertile source. In the mean time, we must proceed in 
the routine above named. 

Placing the reader at once before the outer gateway 
of what is called the Old Park, we will first invite him 
to admire the grand character of this almost triumphal 
arch, and then, passing through its noble portal, enter 
the outward enclosure of the grounds immediately at- 
tached to the mansion. On passing this gate we find 
ourselves on the borders of a noble lake, the banks of 
which rise majestically on the opposite side, and are 
clothed with a rich grove of forest trees, of an immensc 
height. The first sight that we have to point out, as not 
exactly consistent with the true taste that we had ex- 
pected to find reigning and ruling throughout this spot, 
is a whole flock of swans, congregating together on the 
lake. There is a saying, that “* some people's geese are 
all swans ;”’ but it is quite as great and as common a 
mistake to make all our swans into geese. ‘There is no- 
thing enhances the value of a thing like its rarity ;—or 
rather its value chiefly consists in its rarity, if it is an 
object of mere ornament. Even if it be ever so beauti- 
ful to the sight, its beauty loses its effect in proportion as 
it becomes multiplied. 

“ But how is this ?” we hear our companion exclaim ; 
“ a Cicerone turned critic, will never do. We came all 
this way to see beauties, not defects ; and unless we look 
for them, we never can see them. Away, then, with the 
critical spirit, and show us nothing but what is worth 
seeing—or rather, worth coming to see; which faults 
and defects can in no case be, thongh they were the 
finest that were ever committed.” ‘The reproof is merit- 
ed, and we bow before it, and stand corrected. Once for 
all, then, this spot does include inany points well worthy 
of discominendation; and let those who like the task, 
undertake to supply this desideratum. 

This, then, is the portal, behind which has been rising, 
year by year for a quarter of a century,—* rising like 
an exhalation”—a scene which was said to surpass the 








fictions of eastern fancy, and which was created appa- 
rently only that it might not be seen! And what is the 
“ Open Sesame !” which is at last to dissolve the charm, 
and lay bare these mysterious enclosures to the rude and 
vulgar gaze of all comers? Alas! a little bit of gold! 
—Gold—the only universal picklock—the only veritable 
aqua mirabilis, which can dissolve all things—the only 
true Talisman of Oromanes,—which no torce nor art 
can withstand, and which, sooner or later, all things must 
and will give way before—from the most accessible and 
yielding, to the least so—from the conscience of a politi- 
cian to the pride of a misanthrope—from the impalpabl 
echoes of St. Stephen’s Chapel, to the massive portals of 
Fonthill Abbey! ‘That which would not hitherto have 
moved at the mandate of all the sovereigns of Kurope, the 
Holy Alliance included, now flies open of itself a hun- 
dred times a day, at the mere sight of a half-sovereign, 
presented by the, perchance, soiled fingers of a London 
cockney or a country boor ! 

Proceeding along the carriage-way through the old 
park, with the fine lake before mentioned lying all along 
the view on the left, backed by a lofty grove of trees, 
and embowered lawns rising and falling on the right, we 
presently arrive at an elevated spot, where this part of 
the domain terminates ; and passing on for a short dis- 
tance to the westward, along a public lane, we reach a 
rusticated lodge, beside a gateway cut in the wall which 
surrounds the whole inner portion of the grounds. 

There is a pleasant story connected with this wall, 
which may amuse us while we are waiting our turn to 
be admitted through its mysterious gateway. ‘I'wo 
young gentlemen, one of whom has since turned out an 
enterprising traveller, and whose success may probably 
be traced to the spirit excited by the romantic termina- 
tion of this first adventure, contrived to scale this bar- 
rier, and make their way into the grounds—attracted 
by the rumoured wonders of the ; lace. But it so hap- 
pened, that they were almost immediately met by the 
owner, who, instead of directing his servants to show 
them the gate, received them with a haughty polite- 
ness, and, after leading thein through the splendours of 
his solitary dwelling, set them down toa princely enter- 
tainment. When night arrived, however, and they pro- 
posed to take their leave, (doubtless overjoyed at the 
success of their adventure, and anticipating the curi- 
osity and envy they should excite among their friends, 
by the tale they had to tell.) they were conducted to 
the spot where they had been first met, and informed. 
that, as they had found their way in, they might now 
find their way out again as well as they could! And 
they were left to themselves! What became of them, 
it is difficult to guess, and they themselves have proba- 
bly never disclosed: for the place is a perfect labyrinth 
even in the day-time, and there is a single pathway 
through it which measures above twenty unles, without 
once crossing or retreading a fuvtstep of the san 
ground. ‘This capital piece of practical wit was not 
unworthy the author of Vathek, and is, in fact, not un- 
like some of those bitter ones which Vathek himselt 
used occasionally to indulge in. 

‘The avenue we enter on passing through the above 
named gate, consists of a narrow carriage-way, with a 
yreensward path on each side of it, bounded and shut 
in by a thick plantation, chiefly consisting of firs, 
larches, and pines, the spaces between the pillar-like 
stems of which are filled by a variety of flowering 
shrubs, and wild underwoods, so that you cannot judge 
of its extent, except by the almost impenetrable dark- 
ness which pervades it wherever you attempt to look 
through; with the exception, however, of one pint, 
where a magnificent vicw of the adjacent country sud- 
denly breaks upon you at an unexpected opening on the 
left, near the termination of the road. This read is 
above a mile in length, and winds about perpetually, so 
that you can never see for a hundred yards before you ; 
and you get no glimpse of any object but the road ttsel 
and the bordering plantation, except at the opening | 
have just noticed. 

Betore we reach the summit of this road, which as. 
cends nearly the whole length of it, let us examine this 
delightful carpet on which we are treading : it is worth 
the trouble; for it is rarer than that which proceeds 
from the rarest looms of Persia. Nothing but the abso- 
lute solitude which has reigned in this spot during so 
many years, could have completed the formation of such 
a one. You observe, as your feet cease to press upon it. 
it springs up from under them, as if it were not made or 
accustomed to be trod upon. It is composed of a thick 
elastic body of various kinds of evergreen moss, low 
ground-fern that is aliost like moss, wild thyme, and 
numerous sweet-smelling groand-flow ers; the whole 





inatted and interlaced together by a network of wild 
strawberries; their innocent little flowers peeping out 
here and there, as if afraid, yet anxious to be seen, 
Smile not contemptuously, gentle reader, if we now ask 
you to step off this sweet border, and not make a common 
footpath of it. It wes made for the eye and the mind, 
not for the feet ; and if we do nothing better than in- 
duce you to keep on this gravel road instead, we shall 
not have accompanied you here in vain, either as it re- 
gards ourselves or you. If Mr. Wordsworth’s poetry 
had done nothing better than teach a few lovers of na- 
ture never to tread upon a daisy, the consciousness of 
this alone might repay him for all the ignorant and 
heartless vituperation it has called forth! 

Having arrived within a few paces of thessummit of 
the above road, now, for the first time, the extraordinary 
building, which we have chiefly come to see, bursts upon 
us—first its majestic tower, clothed, as it frequently is, 
in obscuring mists, which almost give it the appearance 
of descending fiom the clouds, instead of ascending to 
them; then the crowd of subject towers, turrets, and 
spires, which cluster round about it; and lastly, that 
gigantic wing which projects from the eastern side, and 


{forms the exterior of the great baronial hall—not yet 


completed. It is not part of our plan to pause here, and 
exainine the details of this unique building, which, on 
a slight turn of the road, we now stand in the august 
presence of. Whether viewed from this point, or from 
any of the numerous others which the grounds afford, 
we shall find, that the general impression derived from 
it, is of a complicated nature, but in every respect com- 
mensurate with the means which have been lavished to 
produce it. 

Before we proceed farther in our examination of this 
stupendous building and the external objects connected 
with it, we had, perliaps, better at once take a cursory 
glance at its interior ; for, otherwise, we may chance to 
get so imbued with the impressions of its external gran- 
deur, as to be disposed to look at its internal and merely 
ornamental riches in too critical a taste. 

The view which we have now seen of the Abbey 
must be considered as the back part of it ; and it is here 
that, foliowing the routine laid down for the casual visit- 
ers, we will enter,—at a little low portal, latticed, and 
opening to a small narrow passage. ‘Those who are 
disposed to exclaim against this unimposing entrance, 
(and this number includes nearly all that come,) should 
remember that it belongs to the offices alone; and is, 
under the usual circumstances, intended merely for the 
servants: the principal entrance itself, looking to the 
west, being incomparably the grandest portion of the 
building, 

Ov passing through the eastern entrance just named, 
the first room we enter is one which gives a good fore- 
taste of the splendours we are to expect in the rest of 
the internal arrangements, It is called the Oak Dining- 
parlour ; und though sadly disfigured at present by tables 
set out with ugly Dresden china, »nd execrable modern- 
looking silver plateaus, epergnes, and the * unlike,” it 
is a noble apariment, enriched with elaborate oak carv- 
ings covering every part of it, except the lurge panels, 
which are filled with tapestry. The rich massive Gothic 
window-frames of this apartment, glazed with immense 
shects of plate-glass, and finished at top by small com- 
partments of painted glass, are in admirable taste ; and 
that portion of them which bows out on the south, form. 
ing the lower part of the oriel which is thrown out here, 
produces a fine etlect. These windows are hung with 
curtains of purple damask satin, without draperies, but 
depending straight down from brass rods. It may here 
be notived that this is the tashion of all the curtains 
throughout the mansion: there is not a single drapery 
to be seen, or any substitute for it ; but merely the cur- 
tuins themselves running on plain brass rods. If it 
were not for the extraneous objects which at present 
disfizure this room, it would be the richest and most 
characteristic that we shall see among them all. Quit. 
ting this room, which is numbered (3), we pass through 
a passage (4), and ascend a small confined turret (5), 
and, continuing on through a narrow corridor (6), we 
reach the Oak Library (7). Here we find a vast variety 
of splendid works on art, such as the Florence, Dresden, 
and Orleans galleries, &c., and a charming little sculp- 
ture of a reclining nymph. ‘The root itself calls for no 
particular remark. Leaving it, we pass on to a litle 
boudoir (8) panelled entirely with cedar-wood, in 
which we find the finest work in bronze which this eol- 
lection contains, It is a reduced copy of the antique 
statue of a faun and child, now at the Louvre. Passing 
on through two smal}! antechambers, and another corri- 
dor looking to the east (9, 10, and 11), we arrive at the 
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Gallery Cabinet (12); a sweet little room hung with 
crimson and gold, and presenting a splendid look-out 
from its high narrow windows, each consisting of one 
piece of plate-glass. It is not uncommon, in passing 
through these rooms in company with casual visiters, 
to hear them complain of the want of comfort which ex- 
ists throughout the place. There is no accounting for 
people’s tastcs ; but they must bave strange and most 
exclusive notions of comfort indeed, who cannot find it 
in some one or other of the different classes of apart- 
ments that they will meet with here. ‘To our thinking 
(and we are uvluckily somewhat fastidious in such mat- 
ters) this little apartment that we are now in is the very 
ideal of snugness and comfort: and there are many such. 

In order to preserve the routine on which we set out, 
we will now return through (11) and (10), to the Vault. 
ed Library (13). Admiring, as we pass through it, the 
sweet and sombre stillness of this little low-roofed gal- 
lery, (for such it is), and contrasting it with the lively 
richness of the little Chintz Boudoir (14) in which it 
terminates, we now descend another turret staircase 
(15), and passing through a small but lofty vestibule 
(16), we suddenly find ourselves in a place perfectly 
unique in its kind, and magical in its effect on the 
senses us well as the imagination. ‘This is the grand 
saloon or Octagon (17). ‘The centre portion of Fonthill 
Abbey consists of an octangular tower, springing up 
from amidst the surrounding portions of the building, 
to a height of more than two hundred and sixty feet ; 
and it is within this tower that we now stand. We will 
place ourselves in the centre, and for a while contem- 
plate the detail around us; for the general impression 
which this unrivaled apartment produces, it would be 
idle toattempt to describe, because in every spectator it 
must vary in a thousand different degrees, according to 
the different associations he may connect with it, and even 
the mood of mind in which he may visit it. For our- 
selves, we have experienced its effects under every va- 
riety of cirecuinstance ; in the stillness of the fresh 
morning, when the sun was visiting it with his first 
rays—in the glare of mid-day, when gazing crowds 
were pacing it, looking upward and around in empty 
adiniration, and not daring to speak, lest they should 
put to flight the superb silence that seems to be the pre- 
tiding genius of the place—in the gloaming of evening, 
when the receding light seems reluctantly to leave its 
gorgeous windows, majestic arches, and mysterious re- 
cesses—and finally, in the still darkness of midnight, by 
the guiding ray of one glimmering lamp, we have wan- 
dered through its * visible darkness,” and explored the 
dim vestibules and vaulted corridors, and winding tur- 
rets, that adjoin to it, till the spirit of old romance 
became young again within us, and we have yearned to 
act over again ‘The Mysteri2s of Udolpho!—We sha!!, 
however, not attempt to describe the general impression 
received from the sight of this superb saloon; but its 
individual features may be glanced at with advantage. 
Standing in the centre, then, and looking first ona leve 
with our sight, we see before us, supposing our back to 
be turned towards the great western entrance, a lofty 
arched vestibule and portal (20 and 21) opening into a 
grand state apartinent (22), all that we can discover of 
which is an immense mirror reflecting the external 
scenery presented to it through the opposite entrance 
from the grounds. ‘Turning to the right, through a 
sitnilar vestibule (16), we look down a superb oak gallery 
(74) with a rich stone ceiling covered with fan-shaped 
tracery, and terminating in a Gothic oriel window of 
three compartments. On the left again, through a cor- 
responding arch and vestibule (31), we discover, first a 
long gallery (32), somewhat siinilar to the last named, 
except that the ceiling is flat, and of brown oak richly 
carved and ornamented : in continuation of this, ascend- 
ing one step, is a vaulted corridor (33), dimly lighted by 
rich painted windows, and the ribs of the vaulting richly 
gilded ; in continuation, a smaller apartment called the 
Sanctuary (34), rising another step, hung with crimson 
satin damask, with a superb fan-shaped and gilded ceil- 
ing, and dimly lighted by pierced Gothic doors lined with 
crimson cloth; and last of all, rising another step, the 
perspective is terminated by a still smaller apartment 
eslled the Oratory (35), hang also with crimson satin 
damask, the mouldings richly gilded, and the ceiling 
being still nore superbly worked than either of the pre- 
ceding. ‘This apartment consists of five sides of an octa- 
gon, and is finished, in the centre compartment, by a large 
mirror, which repeats the whole opposing scene as far 
as the oriel window which terminates the other long 
gallery. 

From the centre of the saloon, where we are now 
standing, the detail of these apartments cannot be dis- 





tinguished quite so plainly as would appear by this de- 
scription: but they have been brought a little forward 
here, and just looked into, in order that we may avoid 
passing through them again in performing our regular 
routine. We have now seen three points of this view. 
The fourth, and last, which presents itself on turning to 
the west, is infinitely finer than either of the preceding, 
and is perhaps quite unrivaled by any thing else of the 
kind that can be seen. Jnstead of looking along a level, 
as in the preceding views, the eye, immediately on reach- 
ing the extremity of the octagon, or saloon, descends 
down a spacious staircase, which terminates in a grand 
entrance-hall, built in the old baronial style (19) ; which 
hall opens on the great western avenue, or lawn, by a 
pair of arched Gothic doors, more than thirty feet in 
height. Immediately over this great arched doorway is 
an organ-gallery ; over that a high narrow painted win- 
dow ; and then the pointed roof shoots upward toa height 
of eighty feet, at once supported and ornamented by mas- 
sive beams of dark brown oak, richly carved and fretted. 
The effect of the view through this door, up what is 
called the Great Western Avenue, is highly character- 
istic and impressive; and it is imagined in fine taste— 
blending together, as it docs, the outer domain with the 
inner, and forming them into one stately and magnificent 
whole. ‘This avenue consists of a smooth-cut lawn, ex- 
tending about half a mile, and about the width of the 
great saloon itself—bounded on either side by low shrubs, 
which jut into it somewhat irregularly, so as to take 
away any stiffness and formality, yet of sufficient uni- 
formity to preserve the gencral unity of effect. Imme- 
diately behind, or rather out of these shrubs, rises a 
plantation, consisting chiefly of firs and larches, which 
have not yet attained a sufficient height to give them a 
character of grandeur; but, from the spot we are now 
situated on, they produce all the required effect. 

Having gazed our fill at the magnificent coup-d’ail 
which presents itself from the centre of this saloon, we 
must now proceed in our routine. We quitted it at 
number 17; or rather we have been remaining there all 
this while, and only making excursions, with our eye, into 
the adjoining apartments. Passing on, then, through 
the eastern vestibule and portal (leaving 18 and 19 be- 
hind us—as we have looked down them in our last coup- 
dail), we enter the great dining-room (22,) the first 
of the grand state apartments. This is of great height, 
and is hung and carpeted with crimson ; and the ceiling 
is of solid square oak beams, finished with gilded carv- 
ing at the extremity of each beam. And it is here that 


we first find ourselves among the ornamental riches of 


this extraordinary place. Pictures, cabinets, vases, can- 
delabras, and curious objects of various kinds, here crowd 
upon us in a profusion which so entirely distracts the 
attention, that we will not pretend to concern ourselves 
with them at all; for, however rare and valuable many 
of them may be, they are unquestionably much too nu- 
merous to produce any distinct and satisfactory effect ; 
and they are, in fact, altogether unadapted to the situa- 
tion in which we find them. Once for all, then, we will 
here take leave of the mere curiosities of Fonthill Ab- 
bey, as in no way connected with that permanent and 
characteristic part of it, which it is alone worth while 
for us to endeavour to fiz on the visiter’s memory : con- 
fessing our belief, however, before we finally dismiss 
them, that they offer to the taste, (or want of taste— 
whichever it may be) which hungers after such matters, 
the most gorgeous and costly assemblage of the kind 
that was ever collected together under one roof, in this 
portion of the globe at least; and that they go near to 
give one a glimmering and indistinct notion of the trea- 
sures of the preadamite sultans themselves! The pic- 
tures, however, we would not willingly pass over so 
lightly, as there are many in this collection which de- 
serve the utmost attention and admiration that can be 
bestowed upon them. But we must restrain ourselves 
altogether on this point for the present; or the resolution 
we had formed, of not encroaching on more than double 
our allotted limits, will be of no avail; to say nothing of 
such encroachment including another, which we are still 
less disposed to make, on the department of our coadjutor, 
the author of “ British Galleries of Art.” 

From the great dining-room we pass into the Crimson 
Drawing-room (23)—another noble apartment—square, 
lofty, with a ceiling of solid beams, and a “ great gazing 
window,” occupying nearly the whole side on which it 
is placed. This is followed by another drawing-room 
(24), of similar character, but still larger in its dimen- 
sions, and more rich in its architectural decorations, as 
well as those appertaining to art and virté. This apart- 
ment is hung with blue satin damask, and is probably 
the first time this kind of hanging has been used as a 


ground fer the exhibition of pictures. The effect, how- 
ever, is extremely good. The unrivaled cabinets, tables, 
chandeliers, &c. which enrich this and the last room, 
may be glanced at as we pass on, but must not be at- 
tended to in detail. 

Passing out of this grand suite of rooms, through what 
is called Becket’s Passage (from the great painted win- 
dow at the extremity of it representing Thomas a Becket), 
we again find ourselves among the small cabinet apart- 
ments; and here, to say the truth, we feel ourselves 
more at home, and would more willingly pause and re- 
flect, than in the more imposing and gorgeous portions 
of this vast labyrinth—for such the visiter will suppose 
that it has the air of being, when we tell him that he has 
not yet passed through one third of the different parts 
enumerated in the routine which we are following. 
But he need not be alarmed at this information; as we 
will contrive to hurry him through what remains, ina 
manner that shall not fatigue him, in order that we may 
have a little time left, before our “ day” closes, to look at 
the external objects which appertain to this spot. 

Pausing, then, for a moment, in the little octagon ca- 
binet (26),—which is another of those exquisite little 
apartments that we have noticed before,—it is impossible 
to avoid looking at a few of the gems of art which it con- 
tains—for we shall find nothing like them in any other 
part of our search. But we must only look at, not de- 
scribe them ; for if we once begin to do that, adicu to all 
hope of completing our circle to-day. 

Quitting this lovely little retrezt, we pass on through 
the Northern Passage (27), which contains a fine bronze 
statue of the Venus de Medici, the size of life ; and, peep- 
ing into the Crimson Breakfast Parlour (28) as we pass 
by, continue our route through (23) the Porcelain Room 
—which is only another name for a mere china-shop. 
This room is in by far the worst taste of any in the Ab- 
bey, and deserves all the censure that the most carping 
critic can bestow upon it—as being altogether out of 
keeping with any other part of the building. Passing 
through, and forgetting it as quickly as we can, we find 
ourselves again in the long grand gallery noticed in our 
coup-d’eil trom the centre of the octagon. Passing over, 
then, this noble suite of apartments, from number 30, to 
number 35, we continue our route, by turning up a nar- 
row staircase (36), which passes out of the sanctuary on 
the left, and leads to the upper Lancaster room (37). 
This is a billiard room, and is hung with many pictures. 
It is followed by the State Bed-room (38)—a fine and 
characteristic apartment, containing a superb bed of 
crimson damask, with solid ebony pillars and framework, 
covered with a quilt of the richest Brussels lace. As our 
fair companions take an intcrest in these matters, it may 
be well to let them know, that if rarity ulone deserves 
their admiration, they cannot bestow too much on this 
same coverlid ; for they may search all the royal palaces 
in Europe, and not find another of the kind. There are 
various other articles in the economy of this rich apart- 
ment which will attract and deserve their attention; but 
we must leave it hastily, and pass on through the ante- 
room (39), and the little vaulted gallery adjoining (40), 
into what is called the Tribune Room (41). Here we 
must stop a moment to admire the stupendous and truly 
impressive view from this room, which opens on to the 
grand saloon, in the form of a parapet or tribune. ‘The 
view is, above, to the top of the great tower ; around, to 
the galleries and vestibules that occupy this part in cor- 
respondence with the room in which we are standing, 
and between each compartment of which is an immense 
painted window ; and below, to the great saloon itself, 
where the gorgeous shadows from those windows are 
falling ; and, across these, down the stairs of the Great 
Hall, and through the lofty arched doorway, on to the 
great western avenue and lawn. In the above we may 
confidently reckon on looking upon a view altogether 
unique in its way ; and not only so, but conceived in ad- 
nirable taste, and executed in a manner as nearly as 
possible faultless, and producing an effect on the specta- 
tor which cannot be experienced without emotions of the 
most rare and valuable kind. 

We will now pass on again, and, taking but a glance, 
as we go, at the series of apartments, &c. from number 
41 to number 47—descend the winding staircase of the 
Lancaster turret, and passing across the grand saloon, 
arrive at a lobby (48) which leads us to the great stair- 
case of the tower (49). This, though it is rather tire- 
some work, and will scarcely repay us for our trouble, 
we must hastily ascend, or we shall be accused of not 
having seen the chief lion of the place. Mounting, then, 
a tedious number of stairs—which area little relieved by 
the looks out that we now and then get through the loop- 





hole windows that give them light—we arrive, at last, 
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at a sort of gallery, or arcade, which runs round the up- 
per part of the great tower, and communicates with four 
small apartments, called Nunneries, which fill as many 
of its sides. ‘These occupy the numbers from 50 to 57. 
Having passed through these, in which there is little to 
admire except the view on to the great saloon below, we 
again ascend the great staircase, till we reach an open 
platform (58). As we have mounted thus far, we may 
as well complete our ascension, from this platform, up 
through the interior of the central tower (59) and the 


Gazebo, or star-chamber (60), to the tower gallery itself 


—which is the highest point to which there is any regu- 
lar means of ascent. Here we stand, then, on the sum- 
mit of this far-famed tower, overlooking a spot which, 
even within the memory of most of us, was a barren 
heath—an interminable extent of bare down, with 
scarcely a tree upon it; and which now, by the means 
of one man, and under the inspection of one superin- 
tending assistant, has become what we now sec it—a 
magnificent domain, including nearly all the natural 
beauties that can belong to a spot of the kind, and 
crowned by a building of unrivalled extent and gran- 
deur. 

But it is not for ciceroni to indulge (themselves) in 
reflections upon what they see; otherwise here would 
be a fine opportunity for so doing. Leaving this, then 
till we have cast off our present character—(which we 
must be allowed to do so soon as we have shown our 
company fairly through the labyrinthine mazes of this 
extraordinary building)—we will pass on again,—first 
commending to their attention the view that presents it- 
self from this tower ; chiefly on account of its enabling 
them to glance, as on a map, at the plan which has been 
pursued in arranging the grounds within the inner circle 
of the domain : for the surrounding country presents no- 
thing peculiarly entitled to notice, or that may not be 
equalled, if not surpassed, by most other views taken 
from an equal height. 

Descending now the Grand Staircase (which, by the 
way, is any thing rather than grand, except as compared 
with the exceedingly confined ones which lead to every 
other department of the building, with the undernamed 
exception) we reach, at the foot of it, the great hall; and 
again descending the staircase of that, which really ts a 
fine one, and correspondent with its situation, we turn to 
the left at the foot; and crossing the western cloisters 
(62),—leaving on the left a little court-yard, with 
a small and insignificant fountain in the centre,—we 
once more, by passing up a narrow staircase leading 
from the oak dining-parlour, find ourselves entering 
upon a new suite of internal apartments, as richly array- 
ed as those we have already passed through, and as gor- 
geously ornamented in the way of pictures, cabinets, 
curiosities, and costly articles of virti of every denomi- 
nation. The first of these is called the Western Yellow 
Drawing-room (72), which is hung with yellow damask, 
and gilt mouldings ; and fitted up in parts with Gothic 
oak book-cases, carved and arranged in admirable taste. 
This room also contains the grand show-piece of the 
place, in the shape of an enormous ebony cabinet, occu- 
pying nearly the whole side of the apartment, and reach- 
ing to the ceiling ; and which is filled with a nondescript 
and nameless variety of what, for lack of a better gene- 
ric title, we are obliged to call, in the language of cata- 
logue-makers, “ articles of virta,” but which are, generally 
speaking, in as vicious a (want of) taste as any thing 
can well be ; being costly merely in virtue of their rarity 
and remoteness from all pretensivns to either beauty or 
utility : using the term “ beauty” to signify a quality 
founded in some natural principle of taste; and “ utility,” 
as that which is, or may be made, in some way or other, 
subservient to our mental wants and propensities ;—in 
which sense, indeed, the one quality may be said in 
some degree to merge in the other; since beauty is, in 
this view of it, the most useful thing in the world. 

Passing out of this gorgeous apartment, through a 
little ante-room (64), we find ourselves in another of 
those sweet little retreats which are the exclusive boast 
of this spot, and which in some sort redeem the splen- 
dours by which they are surrounded, by permitting the 
latter to be used as contrasts to them. But there is no 
feeling the rich repose and still swectness of this and 
similar apartments, unless we could visit them alone ; 
so, glancing round for the moment at the really beauti- 
ful works of art which this little cell contains, and Jlook- 
ing out upon the flower-crowned terrace on which it 
opens (71), and, through the loop-hole windows which 
light it, upon the rich prospect below, we will pass 
through another yellow drawing-room (73) nearly simi- 
lar to the one above named, and across the gallery no- 
ticed in our first coup-d’@il, and finally close our pere- 





grination by resting our somewhat wearied forms—for 
there is no denying that, by this time, they are so—on 
one of the couches which stand before the mysterious 
curtains that fill the recesses of the great saloon. 

Thus, gentle reader,—for “* gentle” we will evermore 
proclaim you, if you have borne with us, pleased and 
patiently, all through this long, and (which is not our 
fault) somewhat monotonous range of splendours—thus 
have we led you through every open apartment of a build- 
ing which is, with all its faults, calculated to excite a 
deeper interest in the spectator than any other of the 
kind that we could any where point out: and we have 
endeavoured to indicate to you chiefly the merits of what 
we have met with. The defects (as we hinted in the 
outset of our examination) we are ready to expatiate on 
at equal length, on the conditions there named ; which 
we have little hope (or rather fear) of being complied 
with,—since the world is more than sufficiently supplied 
with persons whose chief talent lies in finding fault, and 
who are so conscious of the superiority of their claims 
on this score, and so desirous that others should be 
equally convinced of that superiority, that if they can- 
not get paid for calling it into action, they are generous 
enough to perform the task gratis. 

Here, then, beneath this great western arch of the sa- 
loon, we slip off our character of Cicerone, and having 
rested a moment to get rid of the feeling of it, descend 
the stairs of the Great Hall, and sally forth, alone, into 
the scene which has been all along beckoning us to its 
company from every window that we have passed ; and 
which invitation we have had much ado to say nay to: 
for, after all, it is the external part of Fonthill Abbey, 
and the natural objects appertaining to it, that are alone 
worth serious and particular attention; and it is only 
when the spectator is alone, that this attention can be 
bestowed upon them. 

It is, of course, not our intention to give any thing in 
the shape of a detailed description of grounds, the inner 
circle of which extends above seven miles. All our 
already transgressed limits will permit us to attempt is, 
to notice the general impression they are calculated to 
produce, in connection with the magnificent building 
which crowns and overlooks them. And first of the 
building itself. ‘There are various points of view from 
which it may be seen; but none towards which it pre- 
sents an aspect of more imposing and majestic beauty 
than that which is situated at the top of the great ave- 
nue on which the western doors abut. Standing on this 
spot, it rises before us with a luok of solemn and stately 
grandeur, the effect of which has probably never been 
surpassed ; and which effect, if we mistake not, arises 
in a considerable degree from the peculiar character of 
the building, coupled with the situation in which we 
meet with it. It has all the individual as well as gene- 
ral character of one of those stupendous religious tem- 
ples which have come down to us from Gothic times ; 
but, unlike any one of those, it stands detached from all 
other of the works of man, on the summit of an im- 
mense fir-clad hill, which it crowns as with a diadem. 
Hitherto the idea of a great cathedral has come to us 
accompanied by all sorts of associations connected with 
cities, societies, and population ; but here we meet with 
it, utterly silent and solitary: reigning, it is true; but 
reigning over the still realm of nature alone,—like a 
queen on a desert island, without a people. 

There is stijl another accidental feeling which contri- 
dvutes to the effect produced by this building. It is, as 
far as the memory of a general impression of mere size 
will enable us to judge, of greater extent than any other 
building of a similar character in Europe; and when we 
coine to enquire into the history of these latter, we find, 
when they are finished at all, that such a portion was 
completed under the direction of such an abbot, in the 
year so and so; that this wing was added a century or 
two after, by such a bishop, by the aid of funds collected 
in such and such a manner; and so of the rest: that all, 
in fact, have demanded the united means, talents, and 
spirit of several individuals, or public bodies, and the 
lives of several architects, to bring them to the state in 
which we now see them :—but that here is one, equal to 
most if not all of them in extent, grandeur, and beauty, 
which has sprung up at the command of one private in- 
dividual, and under the direction of one architect. 

In threading the interminable mazes of the grounds 
surrounding this majestic mass of architecture, it is pro- 
bable that something like the same complex and imagi- 
native impression is received. Speaking for ourselves, 
we are sure that this is the case. The late owner of this 
place was at once the inventor, the creator, and the sele 
possessor of it. This, however, would have been no- 
thing, if he had been like the usual possessors of such 





spots. But the author of Vathek is no common person; 
and the paths which ho, and he alone, has trodden— 
where he has pondered his bitter thoughts, and dreamed 
his fantastic dreams, and mused his lofty imaginations ; 
and whence he is now exiled for ever, only that they 
may be made a common thoroughfare for all the idle and 
curious—all the high and low vulgar of the land ;—these 
paths cannot be paced (at least by those who have a jot 
of sympathy with either the strengths or the weaknesses 
of our human nature) without feelings and associations 
which are perhaps the more, rather than the less, active, 
because they are not easily to be communicated or ex- 
plained—in fact, they cannot be paced without what was, 
and must long continue, the genius loci, being ever pre- 
sent in imagination, under such form or image as the 
tnood or recollection of the moment inay invest it with. 
For our parts (who are, it is true, somewhat addicted to 
the romantic in such matters), we have seldom wan- 
dered alone through the mazes of this spot without fan- 
cying by the side of us an inhabitant of the Halls of 
Eblis, permitted for awhile to visit these Elysian fields ; 
but still condemned to wear its right hand upon its left 
breast; or only allowed to lift it up now and then, to 
show beneath, through the transparent flesh, the red 
heart burning like a flame of fire.* 

We must now positively take leave of Fonthill at once, 
by saying, of the grounds generally, that as far as the 
mere planning and arrangement of them goes, they strike 
us as being nearer to the perfection of this sort of spot than 
any thing else we are acquainted with, or had previously 
formed a conception of. The spirit of them, be it un- 
derstood, is that of pure nature; not unassisted indeed, 
but entirely unadorned, and almost uncontrolled. Every 
thing she is capable of producing, that will live under 
our skies, is here collected together ; but scattered about 
with so artful a hand, that the art of it is entirely con. 
jcealed. ‘The usual natives of the forest, the heath, and 
| the garden, here meet together in one spot, and form one 
beautiful and happy family; and all flourish and bloom 
together, by mutual consent. Reses blush from out the 
bosom of the heath furze ; rhododendrons fling their gor- 
geous flowers at random among ferns and forest shrubs; 
the frail woodbine hangs its dependent clusters upon the 
everlasting laurel; and on the ground all sorts of rich (so 
called) garden flowers group themselves with those gen- 
tle families of the earth which we (happening to be 
“ drest in a little brief authority” over them) have cho. 
sen to banish from our presence into the fields and 
hedges, and denominate weeds. 

The above refers to particular spots that present them. 
selves occasionally as you wander about. But the gene- 
ral character of the place, as a whole, is that of one vast 
solitude, half wild, half cultivated, spreading itself over 
a plot of earth which includes every variety of natural 
beauty ; here opening into rich lawns studded with lofly 
forest trees or low clumps of evergreens and underwood 
—there stretching away into interminable vistas through 
lines of larches and pines—now descending abruptly, 
and showing, from between the topmost branches of the 
trees beneath, lovely lakes basking in the still light, and 
reflecting all the beanty about them; and now opening 
suddenly at a turn of the green path, and permitting a 
rich expanse of distant country to burst upon the eye 
for a moment, only to be lost again, as you pass on, in 
the dark shadows of some deep fir-grove ;—a solitude ; 
but—(and this is one of its greatest charims,) “ a popu- 
lous solitude :’*°—for here, all the animal tribe, save their 
would-be lord alone, have had permission to wander, un- 
molested, and uncontrolled, but by their own wills; and 
for them at least it has been, until lately, a new para- 
dise. Even now, when the idle crowds that at present 
haunt and disturb this peace-hallowed spot have quitted 
it for a few hours, and in the sweet mornings before 
they have broken in upon it, we have seen the hares 
sporting about within a few yards of our feet like kit- 
tens, and heard the birds sing to each other upon the 
hough above our head, as if the place were all their own. 
For this alone, if for nothing else, we shall never cease 
to regret that any cause, but the inevitable one of death, 
should have laid bare the secret beauties of Fonthill Ab- 
bey, and divorced them from the only possessor who 
could be said to have a natural right in them, in virtue of 
their having been purely the work of his own hand.t 











* See the conclusion of Vathek. 
+ The Arabic figures in this paper refer to the num- 
bers in the descriptive catalogue of the building. 
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WITH SKETCHES OF 


Spain and Portugal. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “VATHEK.” 
ee 

The following particulars, from the July number of the 
London Quarterly Review, form an appropriate introduc- 
duction to the pages of Mr. Beckford’s volumes. ‘The 
previous outline sketch of Fonthill Abbey, and the re- 
marks of the reviewer, afford a glimpse of the character 
of the man distinguished above all his species for the 
extent to which he carried a favourite whim. 


“ Mr. Beckford, it is said, appeared as an author at the 
early age of eighteen; but the * Biographical Memoirs of 
Extraordinary Painters,’ would have excited considerable 
attention under whatever circumstances they might have 
been given to the world. ‘They are a series of sharp and 
brilliant satires on the Dutch and Flemish schools—the 
language polished and pointed—the sarcasm at once 
deep and delicate—a performance in which the buoyancy 
of juvenile spirits sets off the results of already extensive 
observation, and the judgments of a refined (though far 
too fastidious and exclusive) taste. ‘These * Memoirs’ 
were reprinted about ten years ago, but are now, we be- 
lieve, very little known. The tale of Caliph Vathek, 
however, which was originally written in French, and 
published before the author had closed his twentieth 
year, has, for more than half a century, continued in pos- 
session of all the celebrity which it at once commanded. 


“ Vathek is, indeed, without reference to the time of 


life when the author penned it, a very remarkable per- 
formance ; but, like most of the works of the great poet 
(Byron) who has so cloquently praised it, it is stained 
with some poison spots—its inspiration is too often such 
as might have been inhaled in the ‘ Hall of Eblis.’ 

* * “Tt has long been kuown that Mr. Beckford pre- 
pared, shortly after the publication of his Vathek, some 
other tales in the same vein—the histories, it is supposed, 
of the princes of his “ Hall of Eblis.”. A rumour had 
also prevailed, that the author drew up early in life some 
account of his travels in various parts of the world; nay, 
that he had printed a few copies of this account, and 
that its private perusal had been eminently serviceable 
to more than one of the most popular poets of the present 
age. But these were only vague reports: and Mr. Beck- 
ford, after achieving, on the verge of manhood, a literary 
reputation, which, however brilliant, could not satisfy the 
natural ambition of such an intellect—seemed, for more 
than fifty years, to have wholly withdrawn himself from 
the only field of his permanent distinction. ‘The world 
heard enough of his gorgeous palace at Cintra (described 
in Childe Harold), atterwards of the unsubstantial pa- 

eant of his splendour at Fonthill, and latterly of his 
architectural caprices at Bath. But his literary name 
seemed to hive belonged to another age. * * * * 

“ The preface to the present volumes informs us that 
they include a reprint of the book of travels, of which a 
small private edition passed through the press forty years 
ago, and of the existence of which—though many of our 
readers must have heard some hints—few could have 
had any knowledge. Mr. Beckford has at length been 
induced to publish his letters, in order to vindicate his 
own original claim to certain thoughts, images, and ex- 
pressions, which had been adopted by other authors, 
whom he had from time to time received beneath his 
roof, and indulged with a perusal of bis secret lucubra- 
tions. The mere fact that such a work has lain for near 
half a century, printed but unpublished, would be enough 
to stamp the author’s personal character as not less ex- 
traordinary than his genius. It is, indeed, sufficiently 
obvious that Mr. Rogers had read it before he wrote his 
* Italy,’—a poem, however, which possesses so many ex- 
guisite beauties of its own, that it may easily afford to 
drop the honour of some, perhaps unconsciously, appro- 
priated ones: and we are also satisfied that this book had 
passed through Mr. Moore’s hands before he gave us his 
light and graceful ‘Rhymes on the Road,’ though the 
traces of his imitation are rarer than those which must 
strike every one who is familiar with the ‘Italy.’ We 
are not so sure as to Lord Byron. * * Mr. Beckford’s 
work is entirely unlike any book of travels in prose that 
exists in any European language. Like ‘ Harold,’ he 
passes through various regions of the world, and disdain- 
ing to follow the guide-book, presents his reader with a 
series of detached, or very slenderly connected, sketches 
of the scenes that had made the deepest impression on him- 





self. He, when it suits him, puts the passage of the 
Alps into a parenthesis. On one occasion he really treats 
Rome as if it had been nothing more than a post-station 
on the road from Florence to Naples; but again, if the 
scenery or the people strike his fancy, he has as royal a 
reluctance to move on, as his own hero showed when his 
eye glanced on the ‘ grandes Caractéres rouges tracées 
par le main de Carathis?? .... ‘Qui me donnera des 
loix?—s’ecria le Caliphe.’ 

“England’s wealthiest son performs his travels, of} 
course, in a style of great external splendour. 

“ *Conspicuus longé cunctisque notabilis intrat’— 
courts and palaces, as well as convents and churches, 
and galleries of all sorts, fly open at his approach; he is 
caressed in every capital, he is f{éte in every chateau. 
But though he appears amidst such accompaniments 
with all the airiness of a Juan, he has a thread of the 


blackest of Harold in his texture; and every now and 


then seems willing to draw a veil between him and 
the world of vanities. He is a ‘poet, and a great one 
too, though we know not that he ever wrote a line of 
verse. His raptures amidst the sublime scenery of moun- 
tains and forests—is that of a spirit cast originally in one 
of nature’s finest moulds; and he fixes it in language 
which can scarcely be praised beyond its deserts—sim- 
ple, massive, nervous, apparently little laboured, yet re- 
vealing, in its effect, the perfection of art. Some im- 
mortal passages in Gray’s letters, and Byron’s diaries, 
are the only things, in our tongue, that seem to us to 
come near the profound melancholy, blended with a pic- 
turesque of description at once true and startling, of 
many of these extraordinary pages. Nor is his sense 
for the highest beauties of art less exquisite. He seems 
to us to describe classical architecture, and the pictures 
of the great Italian schools, with a most passionate feel- 
ing of the grand, and with an inimitable grace of expres- 
sion. On the other hand he betrays, in a thousand places, 
a settled voluptuousness of temperament, and a Capricious 
recklessness of self-indulgence, which will lead the world 
to identify him henceforth with his Vathek, as inextrica- 
bly as it has long since connected Harold with the poet 
that drew him; and then that there may be no limit to 
the inconsistencies of such a strange genius, this spirit 
at once so capable of the noblest enthusiasm, and so dash- 
ed with the gloom of over-pampered luxury, can stoop to 
chairs and china, ever and anon, with the zeal of an auc- 
tioneer—revel in the design of a-clock or a candlestick, 
and be as ecstatic about a fiddler or a sophrano as the 
fools in Hogarth’s concert. On such occasions he re- 
minds us, and will, we think, remind every one, of the 
Lord of Strawberry-hill. But even here all we bave is 
on a grander scale. ‘The oriental prodigality of his mag- 
nificence shines out even about trifles. He buysa libra- 
ry where the other would have cheapened a missal. He 
is at least a male Horace Walpole; as superior to the 
‘Silken Baron’ as Fonthill, with its York-like tower em- 
bosomed among hoary forests, was to that silly band-box 
which may still be admired on the road to T'wickenham. 

“One great charm of this book is in the date of its 
delineations. We have of late been surfeited with 
sketches of things as they are; here all is of the past, 
and what an impression is left of the magnitude of those 
changes that have within the memory of one still vigor- 
ous mind swept over the whole existence of the European 
nations. Mr. Beckford’s first letters are dated Ghent and 
Antwerp, in June, 1780—the week after Lord George 
Gordon’s riots... ‘The Netherlands are still the Austrian 
Netherlands—the prince-bishopricks of the Rhine are 
still iu their entire pomp and dignity of Ceremonial sway 
—Venice is still a republic—no voice of reform has dis- 
turbed the ‘purple’ abbots of Spain and Portugal—in 
France the pit has indeed been dug, but is covered with 
flowers ; and as this voluptuous stranger roves from court 
to court, all he sees about him is the uncalculating mag- 
nificence of undoubted security. 

“We have no discussions of any consequence in these 
volumes ; even the ultra-aristocratical feclings of the 
author—who is, we presume, a whig, are rather hinted 
than avowed. From a thousand passing sneers we may 
doubt whether he has any religion at all; but still he 
may be only thinking of the outward and visible absurdi- 
ties of popery—therefore we have hardly a pretext for 
treating these things seriously. In short, this is meant 
to be, as he says in his preface, nothing but ‘a book of 
ligat reading,’ and though none can read it without hav- 
ing many grave feelings roused and agitated within him, 
there are really no passages to provoke or justify any 
detailed criticism either as to morals or politics. We 
shall, therefore, find little more to do on this occasion, 
than to exemplify the justice of the praises which we 





have been bestowing on the author’s descriptive powers 
by a few extracts.” 

After having copied some, and not the best portions, 
the reviewer adds :—* Here we close our citations, which 
though strung together as carelessly as possible, must, 
we think, produce altogether a powerful impression of 
the strength, the grace, and the varied animation of the 
author’s manner. We risk nothing in predicting that 
Mr. Beckford’s travels will henceforth be classed among 
the most elegant productions of modern literature: they 
will be forthwith translated into every language of the 
continent—and will keep his name alive, centuries after 
all the brass and marble he ever piled together have 
ceased to vibrate with the echoes of modenhas.” 


We have not made the slightest change in the text of 
the author, but have inserted the second volume previous 
to the first, as it possesses, perhaps, more novelty for the 
readers of the “ Library ;” there is no kind of connection 


between them. 
— 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


Some justly admired authors having condescended to 
glean a few stray thoughts from these letters, which have 
remained dormant a great many years; I have been at 
length emboldened to lay them before the public. Perhaps 
as they happen to contain passages which persons of 
acknowledged taste have honoured with their notice, they 
may possibly be less unworthy of emerging from the 
shade into daylight than I imagined. 

Most of these letters were written in the bloom and 
heyday of youthful spirits and youthful confidence, at a 
period when the old order of things existed with all its 
picturesque pomps and absurdities : when Venice enjoyed 
her piombi and submarine dungeons; France her bas- 
tille; the peninsula her holy inquisition. To look back 
upon what is beginning to appear almost a fabulous era 
in the eyes of the modern children of light, is not un- 
amusing or uninstructive ; for, still better to appreciate 
the present, we should be led not unfreqnently to recall 
the intellectual muzziness of the past. 

But happily these pages are not crowded with such 
records ; they are chiefly filled with delineations of land- 
scape and those effects of natural phenomena which it is 
not in the power of revolutions or constitutions to alter 
or destroy. 

A few moments snatched from the contemplation of 
political crimes, bloodshed, and treachery, are a few mo- 
ments gained to all lovers of innocent illusion. Nor 
need the statesman or the scholar despise the occasional 
relaxation of light reading. When Jupiter and the great 
deities are represented by Homer as retiring from scenes 
of havoc and carnage to visit the blameless and quiet 
Ethiopians, who were the farthest removed of all nations, 
the Lord knows whither, at the very extremities of the 
ocean,—would they have given ear to manifestos or pro- 
tocols? No, they would much rather have listened to 
the Tales of Mother Goose. 


London, June 12th, 1834. 
—~—— 
PORTUGAL. 
PREFACE. 


Portugal attracting much attention in her present con- 
vulsed and declining state, it might not perhaps be unin- 
teresting to the public to cast back a glance by way of 
contrast to the happier times when she enjoyed under 
the mild and beneficent reign of Donna Maria the First, 
a great share of courtly and commercial prosperity. 

March 1, 1834. 
——_—- 
LETTER I. 
Detained at Falmouth—Navigaiion at a stop—An evening ramble. 
Falmouth, March 6, 1787. 

The glass is sinking; the west wind gently breathing 
upon the water, the smoke softly descending into the 
room, and sailors yawning dismally at the door of every 
ale-house. 

Navigation seems at a full stop. The captains loung- 
ing about with their hands in their pockets, and passen- 
gers idling at billiards. Dr. V - has scraped ac- 
quaintance with a quaker, and went last night to one of 
their ussemblies, where he kept jingling his fine Gene- 
van watch-chains to their sober and silent dismay. 

In the intervals of the mild showers with which we 
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are blessed, I ramble about some fields already springing 
with fresh herbage, which slope down to the harbour: 
the immcdiate environs of Falmouth are not unpleasant 
upon better acquaintance. Just out of the town, in a 
sheltered recess of the bay, lies a grove of tall elms, 
forming several avenues carpeted with turf. In the cen- 
tral point rises a stone pyramid about thirty feet high, 
well designed and constructed, but quite plain without 
any inscription; between the stems of the trees one dis- 
covers a low white house, built in and out in a very ca- 
pricious manner, with oriel windows and porches, shaded 
by bushes of prosperous bay. Several rose-coloured cab- 
bages, with leaves as crisped and curled as those of the 
acanthus, decorate a little grass-plat, neatly swept, before 
the door. Over the roof of this snug habitation I spied 
the skeleton of a Gothic mansion, so completely robed 
with thick ivy, as to appear like one of those castles of 
clipped box I have often seen in a Dutch garden. 

Yesterday evening, the winds being still, and the sun 
gleaming warm for a moment or two, I visited this spot 
to examine the ruin, hear birds chirp, and scent wall- 
flowers. 

Two young girls, beautifully shaped, and dressed with 
a sort of romantic provincial elegance, were walking up 
and down the grove by the pyramid. There was some- 
thing so lovelorn in their gestures, that I have no doubt 
they were sighing out their souls to cach other. As a 
decided amateur of this sort of confidential promenade, 
I would have given my cars to have heard their confes- 
sions. 

—<— 


LETTER II. 

Mines in the parish of Gwynnap—Piety and gin—Rapid progtess 
of Methodism—Freaks of fortune—Pernicious extravagance— 
Minerals— Mr. Beauchamp’s mansion — Beautiful lake —The 
wind sull contrary. 

Falmouth, March 7, 1787. 

Scott came this morning and took me to see the con- 
solidated mines in the parish of Gwynnap; they are si- 
tuated in a bleak desert, rendered still more doleful by 
the unhealthy appearance of its inhabitants. At every 
step one stumbles upon ladders that lead into utter dark- 
ness, or funnels that exhale warm copperous vapours. All 
around these openings the ore is piled up in heaps wait- 
ing for purchasers. I saw it drawn reeking out of the 
mine by the help of a machine called a whiin, put in 
motion by mules, which in their turn are stimulated by 
impish children hanging over the poor brutes, and flog- 
ging them round without respite. This dismal scene of 
whims, suffering mules, and hillocks of cinders, extends 
for miles. Huge iron engines creaking and groaning, 
invented by Watt, and tall chimneys smoking and flam- 
ing, that seem to belong to old Nicholas’s abode, diversify 
the prospect. 

Two strange-looking Cornish beings, dressed in ghost- 
ly white, conducted me about, and very kindly proposed 
a descent into the bowels of the earth, but | declined ini- 
tiation. These mystagogues occupy a tolerable house, 
with fair sash windows, where the inspectors of the mine 
hold their meetings, and regale upon beef, pudding, and 
brandy. 

While I was standing at the door of this habitation, 
several woful figures in tattered garments, with pickaxes 
on their shoulders, crawled out of a dark fissure and re- 
paired to a hovel, which I learnt was a gin-shop. There 
they pass the few hours allotted them above ground, and 
drink, it is to be hoped, an oblivion of their subterra- 
neous existence. Piety as well as gin helps to fill up 
their leisure moments, and I was told that Wesley, who 
came apostolising into Cornwall a few years ago, preach- 
ed on this very spot to above seven thousand followers. 

Since this period methodism has made a very rapid 
progress, and has been of no trifling service in diverting 
the attention of these sons of darkness from their present 
condition to the glories of the life to come. However, 
some people inform me their actual state is not so much 
to be lamented, and that, notwithstanding their pale looks 
and tattered raiment, they are far from being poor and 
unhealthy. Fortune often throws a considerable sum 
into their laps when they least expect it, and many a 
common miner has been known to gain a hundred pounds 
in the space of a month or two. Like sailors in the first 
effusion of prize-money, they have no notion of turning 
their good luck to advantage; but squander the fruits of 
their toil in the silliest species of extravagance. Their 
wives are dressed oat in tawdry silks, and flaunt away in 
ale-houses between rows of obedient fiddlers. ‘The money 
spent, down they sink again into damps and darkness. 

Having passed about an hour in collecting minerals, 
stopping engines with my finger, and performing all the 
functions of a diligent young man desirous of informa- 


tion, I turned my back on smokes, flames, and coul-holes, 

with great pleasure. 

Not above a mile and a half from this black bustling 
scene, in a sheltered valley, lies the mansion of Mr. Beau- 
champ, wrapped up in shrubberies of laurel and laurus- 
tine. Copses of hazel and holly terminate the prospect 
on almost every side, and in the midst of the glena 
broad clear stream reflects the impending vegetation. 
This transparent water, afler performing the part of a 
mirror before the house, forms a succession of waterfalls 
which glitter between slopes of the smoothest turf, sprin- 
kled with daffodils: numerous flights of widgeon and 
Muscovy ducks were sprucing themselves on the edge of 
the stream, and two grave swans seemed highly to ap- 
prove of its woody retired banks for the education of 
their progeny. 

Very glad was I to disport on its “ margent green,” 
after crushing cinders at every step all the morning ; had 
not the sun hid himself, and the air grown chill, 1 might 
have fooled away three or four hours with the swans and 
the widgeons, and lost my dinner. Upon my return 
home, I found the wind as contrary as ever, and all 
thoughts of sailing abandoned. 

—_— 
LETTER III. 

A lovely morning—Antiquated mansion—Its lady—Ancestral effi 
gies—Coilection of animals—Secrene evening—Owls— Expected 
dreams. 

Falmouth, March 8, 1787. 

What a lovely morning! how glassy the sea, how 
busy the fishing-boats, and how fast asleep the wind in 
its old quarter! Towards evening, however, it freshened, 
and I took a toss in a boat with Mr. Trefusis, whose ter- 
ritories extend half round the bay. His green hanging 
downs spotted with sheep, and intersected by rocky 
gullies, shaded by tall straight oaks and ashes, form a 
romantic prospect very much in the style of Mount 
Edgeumbe. 

We drank tea at the capital of these dominions, an an- 
tiquated mansion, which is placed in a hollow on the 
summit of a lofty hill, and contains many ruinous halls 
and never-ending passages: they cannot, however, be 
said to lead to nothing, like those celebrated by Gray in 
his Long Story, for Mrs. Trefusis terminated the perspec- 
tive. She is a native of Lausanne, and was quite happy 
to sce her countryman Verdeil. 

We should have very much enjoyed her conversation, 
but the moment tea was over, the squire could not resist 
leading us round his improvements in kennel, stable, and 
ox-stall: though it was pitch-dark, and we were obliged 
to be escorted by grooms and groomlings with candles 
and lanterns; a very necessary precaution, as the winds 
blew not more violently without the house than within. 

In the course of our peregrination through halls, pan- 
tries, and antechambers, we passed a staircase with heavy 
walnut railing, lined from top to bottom with effigies of 
ancestors that looked quite formidable by the horny glow 
of our lanterns; which illumination, dull as it was, oc- 
casioned much alarm amongst a collection of animals, 
both furred and feathered, the delight of Mr. Trefusis’s 
existence. 

Every corner of his house contains some strange and 
stinking inhabitant; one can hardly move without stum- 
bling over a basket of puppies, or rolling along a mealy 


tub, with ferrets in the bottom of it; rap went my head 


against a wire cage, and behold a squirrel twirled out of 
its sleep in sad confusion: a little further on, | was very 
near being the destruction of some new-born dormice— 
their feeble squeak haunts my ears at this moment! 
Beyond this nursery, a door opened and admitted us 
into a large saloon, in the days of Mr. Trefusis’s father 
very splendidly decorated, but at present exhibiting no- 
thing, save damp plastered walls, mouldering floors, and 
cracked windows. A well-known perfume issuing from 
this apartment, proclaimed the neighbourhood of those 
fragrant animals, which you perfectly recollect were the 


joy of my infancy, and presently three or four couple of 


spanking yellow rabbits made their appearance. A ra- 
coon poked his head out of a coop, whilst an owl lifted 
up the gloom of his countenance, and gave us his male- 
diction. 

My nose having lost all relish for rabbitish odours, 
took refuge in my handkerchief; there did I keep it snug 
till it pleased our conductors to light us through two or 
three closets, all of a flutter with Virginia nightingales, 
goldfinches, and canary birds, into the stable. Several 
game-cocks fell a crowing with the most triumphant 
shrillness upon our approach ; and a monkey—the image 
of poor Brandoin—expanded his jaws in so woful a man- 














ner, that I grew melancholy, and paid the hunters not 


half the attention they merited. 

At length we got into the open air again, made our 
bows and departed. The evening was become serene and 
pleasant, the moon beamed brilliantly on the sea; but the 
owls, who are never to be pleased, hooted most ruefully. 

Good night; I expect to dream of closed-up doors,* 
and haunted passages; rats, puppies, racoons, game- 
cocks, rabbits, and dormice. 

—— 
LETTER IV. 
A blustering night—Tedium of the language of the compass—Ano- 
ther excursion to Trefusis 
Falmouth, March 10, 1787 

I thought last night our thin pasteboard habitation 
would have been blow into the sea, for never in my life 
did I hear such dreadful blusterings. Perhaps the winds 
are celebrating the approach of the equinox, or some 
high festival in ASolus’s calendar, with which we poor 
mortals are unacquainted. How tired am I of the lan- 
guage of the compass, of wind shifting to this point and 
veering to the other ; of gales springing up, and breezes 
freshening ; of rough seas, clear berths, ships driving, and 
anchors lifling. Oh! that I was rooted like a tree, in 
some sheltered corner of an inland valley, where 1 might 
never hear more of salt water or sailing, 

You cannot wonder at my becoming impatient, after 
eleven days’ captivity, nor at my wishing myself any 
where but where I am: I should almost prefer a quaran- 
tine party at the new elegant Lazaretto off Marseilles, 
to this smoky residence; at least, I might there learn 
some curious particulars of the Levant, enjoy bright sun- 
shine, and perfect myself in Arabic. But what can a 
being of my turn do at Falmouth? I have little taste 
for the explanation of fire-engines, Mr. Scott; the pur- 
suit of hares under the auspices of young Trefusis; or 
the gliding of billiard-balls in the society of Barbadoes 
Creoles and packet-boat captains. The Lord have mercy 
upon me! now, indeed, do I perform penance. 

Our dinner yesterday went off tolerably well. We 
had on the table a savoury pig, right worthy of Otaheite, 
and some of the finest poultry I ever tasted; and round 
the table two or three brace of odd Cornish gentlefolks, 
not deficient in humour and originality. 

About eight in the evening, six game-cocks were 
ushered into the eating-room by two limber lads in sear- 
let jackets; and, after a flourish of crowing, the noble 
birds set to with surprising keenness. ‘Tufts of brilliant 
feathers soon flew about the apartment; but the -arpet 
was not stained with the blood of the combatants: for, 
to do Trefusis justice, he has a generous heart, and takes 
no pleasure in cruclty. The cocks were unarmed, had 
their spurs cut short, and may live to fight fifty such 
harmless battles. 

oneaigeia 
LETTER V. 
Regrets produced by contrasts. 
Falmouth, March II, 1787. 

What a fool was I to leave my beloved retirement at 
Evian! Instead of viewing innumerable transparent rills 
failing over the amber-coloured rocks of Melierie, I am 
chained down to contemplate an oozy beach, deserted by 
th and becrawled with worms tracking their way 
in the slime that harbours them. Instead of the cheer- 
ful crackling of a wood-fire in the old baron’s great hall, 
I hear the bellowing of winds in narrow chimneys. 
You must allow the aromatic fragrance of fir-cones, such 
heaps of which I used to burn in Savoy, is greatly pre- 
ferable to the exhalations of Welsh coal, and that to a 
person wrapped up in musical devotion, high mass must 
be a good deal superior to the hammings and hawings of 
a Quaker assembly. Colett swears he had rather be 
boarded at the Inquisition than remain at the mercy of 
the confounded keeper of this hotel, the worst and the 
dearest in christendom. We are all tired to death, and 
know not what to do with ourselves. 

As I look upon ennui to be very catching, I shall 
break off before I give you a share of it. 

—<— 
LETTER VI. 
Still no prospect of embarkation—Pen-dennis castle—Luxuriant 
tation—A serene day—Anticipations of the voyage. 
Falmouth, Merch 13, 1787. 

No prospect of jaunching this day upon the ocean. 
Every breeze is subsided, and a profound calm establish- 
ed. I walk up and down the path which leads to Pen. 


e sea, 


vege 


* See Misa Williams's poems. 
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dennis castle with folded arms, in a most listless de- 
sponding mood. Vast brakes of furze, much stouter and 
loftier than any with which I am acquainted, scent the 
air with the perfume of apricots. Primroses, violets, 
and fresh herbs innumerable, expand on every bank. 
Larks, poised in the soft blue sky, warble delightfully. 
The sea, far and wide, is covered with fishing-boats; and 
such a stillness prevails, that I hear the voices of the 
fishermen. 

You will be rambling in sheltered alleys, whilst winds 
and currents drive me furiously along craggy shores, 
under the scowl of a tempestuous sky. You will be 
angling for perch, whilst sharks are wetting their tecth 
at me. Methinks I hear the voracious gluttons disputing 
the first snap, and pointing upwards their cold slimy 
noses. Out upon them! I have no desire to invade 
their element, or (using poetical language) to plough 
those plains of waves which brings them rich harvests of 
carcasses, and had much rather cling fast to the green 
banks of Pen-dennis. I even prefer mining to sailing ; 
and of the two, had rather be swallowed up by the earth 
than the ocean. 

I wish some “ swart fairy of the mine” would snatch 
me to her concealments. Rather than pass a month in 
the qualms of sea-sickness, I would consent to live three 
by candlelight, in the deepest den you could discover, 
stuck close to a foul midnight hag as mouldy as a rotten 
apple. 

This, you will tell me, is being very energetic in my 
aversions: that I allow; but such, you know, is my trim, 
and I cannot help it. 

—— 


LETTER VII. 


Portugal—Excursion to Pagliavam—The villa—Dismal labyrinths 
in the Dutch style—Roses—Anglo-Portuguese master of the horse 
—Interior of the palace—Furniture in petucoats—Force of edu- 
cation—Royalty without power—Return from tie palace. 

30th May, 1787. 

Horne persuaded me much against my will to accom- 
pany him in his Portuguese chaise to Pagliavam, the 
residence of John the Fifth’s bastards, instead of follow- 
ing my usual track along the sea-shore. The roads to 
this stately garden are abominab!e, and more infested by 
beggars, dogs, flies, and musquetoes, than any I am ac- 
quainted with. The villa itself, which belongs to the 
Marquis of Lourical, is placed in a hollow, and the tufted 
groves which surround it admit not a breath of air; so I 
was half suffocated the moment I entered their shade. 

A great flat place before the garden-front of the villa 
is jaid out in dismal labyrinths of clipped myrtle, with 
lofty pyramids rising from them, in the style of that vile 
Dutch maze planted by King William at Kensington, 
and rooted up some years ago by King George the 
Third. Beyond this puzzling ground are several long 
alleys of stiff dark verdure, called ruas, i. e. literally 
streets, with great propriety, being more close, more for- 
mal, and not less dusty than High-Holborn. I deviated 
from them into plats of well-watered vegetables and aro- 
matic herbs, enclosed by neat fences of cane, covered 
with an embroidery of the freshest and most perfect 
roses, quite free from insects and cankers, worthy to 
have strewn the couches and graced the bosom of Lais, 
Aspasia, or Lady You know how warmly every 
mortal of taste delights in these lovely flowers; how fre- 
quently, and in what harmonious numbers, Ariosto has 
eelebrated them. Has not Lady a whole apart- 
ment painted over with roses? Does she not fill her 
bath with their leaves, and deck her idols with garlands of 
no other flowers ? and is she not quite in the right of it? 

Whilst I was poetically engaged with the roses, Horne 
entered into conversation with a sort of Anglo-Portu- 

uese master of the horse to their bastard highnesses. 

Te had a snug well-powdered wig, a bright silver-hilted 
sword, a crimson full-dress suit, and a gently bulging 
paunch. With one hand in his bosom and the other in 
the act of taking snuff, he harangued emphatically upon 
the holiness, temperance, and chastity of his august 
masters, who live sequestered from the world in dingy 
silent state, abhor profane company, and never cast a 
Jook upon females. 

Being curious to see the abodes of these semi-royal 
sober personages, I entered the palace. Not an insect 
stirred, not a whisper was audible. The principal apart- 
ments consist in a suite of lofty-coved saloons, nobly pro- 
portioned, and uniformly hung with damask of the deep- 
est crimson. The upper end of each room is doubly 
shaded by a ponderous canopy of cut velvet. To the 
right and left appear rows of huge elbow-chairs of the 
same materials. No glasses, no pictures, no gilding, no 
decoration, but heavy drapery ; even the tables are con- 
cealed by cut velvet flounces, in the style of those with 











which our dowagers used formerly to array their toilets. 
The very sight of such close tables is enough to make 
one perspire; and I cannot imagine what demon prompt- 
ed the Portuguese to invent such a fusty fashion. 

This taste for putting commodes and tables into petti 
coats is pretty general here, at least in royal apartments. 
At Queluz, not a card or dining-table has escaped; and 
many an old court-dress, I should suspect, has been cut 
up to furnish these accoutrements, which are of all co- 
lours, plain and flowered, pastorally sprigged or gorge- 
ously embroidered. Not so at Pagliavam. Crimson 
alone prevails, and casts its royal gloom unrivalled on 
every object. Stuck fast to the wall, between two of the 
aforementioned tables, are two fauteuils for their high- 
nesses ; and opposite, a rank of chairs for those reverend 
fathers in God who from time to time are honoured with 
admittance. 

How mighty is the force of education !—What pains 
it must require on the part of nurses, equerries, and 
chamberlains, to stifle every lively and generous sensa- 
tion in the princelings they educate,—to break a human 
being into the habits of impotent royalty! Dignity 
without command is one of the heaviest of burdens, A 
sovereign may employ himself; he has the choice of 
good or evil; but princes, like those of Pagliavam, with- 
out power or influence, who have nothing to feed on but 
imaginary greatness, must yawn their souls out, and be- 
come in process of time as formal and inanimate as the 
pyramids of stunted myrtle in their gardens. Happier 
were those babies King John did not think proper to re- 
cognise, and they are not few in number, for that pious 
monarch, 


“ Wide as his command, 
Scattered his Maker's image through the land.” 


They, perhaps, whilst their brothers are gaping under 
rusty canopies, tinkle their guitars in careless moonlight 
rambles, wriggle in gay fandangos, or enjoy sound sleep, 
rural fare, and merriment, in the character of jolly vil- 
lage curates. 

I was glad to get out of the palace ; its stillness and 
gloom depressed my spirits, and a confined atmosphere, 
impregnated with the smell of burnt lavender, almost 
overcame me. Iam just returned gasping for air. No 
wonder ; one might as well be in bed with a warming- 
pan as in a Portuguese cariole with the portly Horne, 
who carries a noble protuberance, set off in this season 
with a satin waistcoat richly spangled. 

I must go to Cintra, or I shall expire! 

—>— 


LETTER VIII. 
Glare of the climate in Portugal—Apish luxury—Botanic gardens— 
Acalatas—Description of the gardens and terraces. 

May 31, 1787. 
It is in vain I call upon clouds to cover me and fogs 
to wrap me up. You can form no adequate idea of the 
continual glare of this renowned climate. Lisbon is the 

place in the world best calculated to make one cry out 


“Hide me from day’s garish eye ;” 


but where to hide is not so easy. Here are no thickets 
of pine as in the classic Italian villas, none of those qui- 
vering poplars and leafy chestnuts which cover the plains 


of Lombardy. The groves in the immediate environs of] 


this capital are composed of—with, alas! but few excep- 
tions—dwarfish orange-trees and cinder-coloured olives. 
Under their branches repose neither shepherds nor shep- 
herdesses, but whitening bones, scraps of leather, broken 
pantiles, and passengers not unfrequently attended by 
monkeys, who, I have been told, are let out for the pur- 
pose of picking up a livelihood. ‘Those who cannot af- 
ford this apish luxury, have their bushy poles untenanted 
by affectionate relations, for yesterday just under my 
window I saw two blessed babies rendering this good 
office to their aged parents. 

I had determined not to have stirred beyond the shade 
of my awning ; however, towards eve, the extreme fer- 
vour of the sun being a little abated, old Horne (who has 
yet a colt’s-tooth) prevailed upon me tu walk in the bo- 
tanic gardens, where not unfrequently are to be found 
certain youthful animals of the female gender, called 
Agafatas, in Portuguese : a species between a bedcham- 
ber woman and a maid of honour. The queen has kind- 
ly taken the ugliest with her to the Caldas: those who 
remain have large black eyes sparkling with the true 
spirit of adventure, an exuberant flow of dark hair, and 
pouting lips of the colour and size of full-blown roses. 

All this, you will tell me, does not compose a perfect 
beauty. I never meant to convey such a notion: I only 
wish you to understand that the nymphs we have just 





quitted are the flowers of the queen’s flock, and that she 
has, at least, four or five dozen more in attendance upon 
her sacred person, with larger mouths, smaller-eyes, and 
swarthier complexions. 

Not being in sufficient spirits to flourish away in Por- 
tuguese, my conversation was chiefly addressed to a 
lovely blue-eyed Irish girl of fifteen or sixteen, lately 
married to an officer of her majesty’s customs. Spouse 
goes a pilgrimaging to Nossa Senhora do Cabo—little 
madam whisks about the botanic garden with the ladies 
of the palace and a troop of sopranos, who teach her to 
warble and speak Italian. She is well worth teaching 
every thing in their power. Her hair of the loveliest 
auburn, her straight Grecian eyebrows and fair complex- 
ion, form a striking contrast to the gipsy-coloured skins 
and jetty tresses of her companions. She looked like a 
visionary being skimming along the alleys, and leaving 
the pot-bellied sopranos and dowdy Agafatas far behind, 
wondering at her agility. : 

The garden is pleasant enough, situated upon an emi- 
nence, planted with light flowering trees clustered with 
blossoms. Above their topmost branches rises a broad 
majestic terrace, with marble balustrades of shining 
whiteness and strange oriental pattern. They design 
indifferently in this country, but execute with great neat- 
ness and precision. I never saw balustrades better hewn 
or chiseled than those bordering the steps which lead up 
to the grand terrace. Its ample surface is laid out in ob- 
long compartments of marble, containing no very great 
variety of heliotropes, aloes, geraniums, china-roses, and 
the commonest plants of our green-houses. Such ponder- 
ous divisions have a dismal effect; they reminded one 
of a place of interment, and it struck me as if the de- 
ceased inhabitants of the adjoining palace were sprouting 
up in the shape of prickly-pears, Indian figs, gaudy hol- 
ly-oaks, and peppery capsicums. 

The terrace is about fifteen hundred paces in length. 
Three copious fountains give it an air of coolness, much 
increased by the waving of tall acacias, exposed by their 
lofty situation to every breeze which blows from the en- 
trance of the Tagus, whose lovely azure appears to great 
advantage betwecn the quivering foliage. 

The Irish girl and your faithful correspondent coursed 
each other like children along the terrace, and when tired 
reposed under a group of gigantic Brazilian aloes by one 
of the fountains. ‘The swarthy party detached its prin- 
cipal guardian, a gawky young priest, to observe all the 
wanderings and riposos of us white people. 

It was late, and the sun had set several minutes before 
I took my departure. Black eyes and blue eyes seem 
horribly jealous of each other. I fear my youthful and 
lively companion will suffer for having more alertness 
than the Agafatas: she will be pinched, if I am not mis- 
taken, as the party return through the dark and intricate 
passages which join the palace of the Ajuda to the gar- 
dens. Sad thought, the leaving such a fair little being 
in the hands of fiery, despotic females, so greatly her 
inferiors in complexion and delicacy. 

They will take especial care, | warrant them, to fill the 
husband’s head with suspicions less charitable than those 
inspired by Nossa Senhora do Cabo. 


—~— 


LETTER IX. 


Consecration of the bishop of Algarve—Pathetic musie—Valley of 
Alcantara —Enormous aqueduct— Visit to the Marialva Palace— 
Its much revered masters—Collection of rarities—The Viceroy 
oi Algarve—Polyglottery—A_ night scene—Modinhas—Exuaor 
dinary procession—Blessings of patriarchal government. 

2d June, 1787. 

We went by specia! invitation to the royal convent of 
the Necessidades, belonging to the Oratorians, to see the 
ceremony of consecrating a father of that order bishop 
of Algarve, and were placed fronting the altar in a gal- 
lery crowded with important personages in shining rai- 
ment, the relations of the new prelate. The floor being 
spread with rich Persian carpets and velvet cushions, it 
was pretty good kneeling ; but, notwithstanding this com- 
fortable accommodation, I thougl#t the ceremony would 
never finish. There was a mighty glitter of crosses, 
censers, mitres, and crosiers, continually in motion, as 
several bishops assisted in all their pomp. 

The music, which was extremely simple and pathetic, 
appeared to affeet the grandees in my neighbourhood 
very profoundly, for they put on woful contrite counte- 
nances, thumped their breasts, and seemed to think them- 
selves, as most of them are, miserable sinners. Feeling 
oppressed by the heat and the sermon, I made my retreat 
slyly and silently from the splendid gallery, and passed 
through some narrow corridors, as warm as flues, into 
the garden. 

Rut this was only exchanging one scence of formality 
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and closeness for another. I panted after air, and to ub- 
tain that blessing escaped through a little narrow door 
into the wild free valley of Alcantara. Here all was so- 
litude and humming of bees, and fresh gales blowing 
from the entrance of the Tagus over the tufted tops of 
orange gardens. The refreshing sound of water-wheels 
seemed to give me new life. 

I set the sun at defiance, and advanced towards that 
part of the valley across which stretches the enormous 
aqueduct you have heard so often mentioned as the most 
colossal edifice of its kind in Europe. It has only one 
row of pointed openings, and the principal arch, which 
crosses a rapid brook, measures above two hundred and 
fifty feet in height. The Pont de Garde and Caserta 
have several rows of arches one above the other, which, 
by dividing the attention, take off from the size of the 
whole. There is a vastness in this single range that 
strikes with astonishment. I sat down on a fragment of| 
rock, under the great arch, and looked up to the vaulted 
stone-work so high above me with a sensation of awe 
not unallied to fear; as if the building I gazed upon was 
the performance of some immeasurable being endued 
with gigantic strength, who might perhaps take a fancy 
to saunter about his works this morning, and, in mere 
awkwardness, crush me to atoms. 

Hard by the spot where I sat are several inclosures 
filled with canes, eleven or twelve feet high: their fresh 
green leaves, agitated by the feeblest wind, form a_per- 
petual murmur. I am fond of this rustling, and suffered 
myself to be lulled by it into a state of very necessary 
repose after the fatigues of scrambling over crags and 
precipices. 

As soon as I returned from my walk, Horne took me 
to dine with him, and afterwards to the Marialva Palace, 
to pay the grand prior a visit. The court-yard, filled 
with shabby two-wheeled chaises, put me in mind of the 
entrance of a French post-house ; a recollection not weak- 
ened by the sight of several ample heaps of manure, be- 
tween which we made the best of our way up the great 
staircase, and had near tumbled over a swingeing sow and 
her numerous progeny, which escaped from under our 
legs with bitter squeakings. 

This hubbub announced our arrival, so out came the 
grand prior, his nephew, the old abade, and a troop of 
domestics. All great Portuguese families are infested 
with herds of these, in general, ill-favoured dependants ; 
and none more than the Marialvas, who dole out every 
day three hundred portions, at least, of rice and other 
eatables to as many greedy devourers. 

The grand prior had shed his pontifical garments and 
did the honours of the house, and conducted us with 
much agility all over the apartments, and through the 
manége, where the old marquis, his brother, though at a 
very advanced age, displayed feats of the most consum- 
mate horsemanship. He seems to have a decided taste 
for clocks, compasses, and time-keepers. I counted no 
less than ten in his bed-chamber; four or five in full 
swing, making a loud hissing: they were chiming and 
striking away (for it was exactly six) when I followed 
my conductor up and down half a dozen staircases into 
a saloon hung with rusty damask. 

A table in the centre of this antiquated apartment was 
covered with rarities brought forth for our inspection ; 
curious shell-work, ivory crucifixes, models of ships, 
housings embroidered with feathers, and the Lord knows 
what besides, stinking of camphor enough to knock one 
down. 

Whilst we were staring with all our eyes and holding 
our handkerchiefs to our noses, the Count of V a 
viceroy of Algarve, made his appearance, in grand pea- 
green and pink and silver gala, straddling and making wry 
faces as if some disagreeable accident had befallen him. 
He was, however, in a most gracious mood, and received 
our eulogiums upon his relation, the new bishop, with 
much complacency. Our conversation was limpingly 
carried on in a great varicty of broken languages. Spa 
nish, Italian, Portuguese, French, and English, had each 
their turn in rapid succession. The subject of all this 
polyglottery was the glories and piety of John the Fifth, 
regret for the extinction of the Jesuits, and the reverse 
for the death of Pombal, whose memory he holds in some- 
thing not distantly removed from execration. This flow 
of eloquence was accompanied by the strangest, most 
buffoonical grimaces and slobberings I ever beheld, for 
the viceroy, having a perennial moistness of mouth, dri- 
vels at every syllable. 

One must not, however, decide too hastily upon out- 
ward appearances. This slobbering, canting personage 
is a distinguished statesman and good officer, pre-eminent 
amongst the few who have scen service and given proofs, 
of prowess and capacity. 








To escape the long-winded narrations which were 
pouring warm into my ear, I took refuge near a harpsi- 
chord, where Policarpio, one of the first tenors in the 
queen’s chapel, was singing and accompanying himself. 
The curtains of the door au adjoining dark apartment 
being half drawn, gave me a transient glimpse of Donna 
Henriquetta de L , Don Pedro's sister, advancing 
one moment and retiring the next, eager to approach and 
examine us exotic beings, but not venturing to enter the 
saloon during her mother’s absence. She appeared to 
me a most interesting girl, with eyes full of bewitching 
languor ;—but of what do I talk, I only saw her pale and 
evanescent, as one fancies one sees objects in a dream. A 
group of lovely children (her sisters, I believe) sat at her 
feet upon the ground, resembling genii partially con- 
cealed by folds of voy in some grand allegorical pic- 
ture by Rubens or Paul Veronese. 


Night approaching, lights glimmered on the turrets, 
terraces, and every part of this strange huddle of build- 
ings of which this morisco-looking palace is composed ; 
half the family were engaged in reciting the litanies of 
saints, the other in freaks and frolics, perhaps of no very 
edifying nature: the monotonous staccato of the guitar, 
accompanied by the low soothing murmur of female 
voices singing modinhas, formed altogether a strange 
though not unpleasant combination of sounds. 





I was listening to them with avidity, when a glare of| 
flambeaus, and the noise of a splashing and dashing of} 
water, called us out upon the verandas, in time to witness 
a procession scarcely equalled since the days of Noah. 
I doubt whether his ark contained a more heterogeneous 
coliection of animals than issued from a scalera with fifty 
oars, which had just landed the old Marquis of M. and 
his son Don José, attended by a swarm of musicians, 
poets, bull-fighters, grooms, monks, dwarfs, and children 
of both sexes, fantastically dressed. 

The whole party, it seems, were returned from a_pil- 
grimage to some saint’s nest or other on the opposite 
shore of the Tagus. First jumped out a hump-backed 
dwarf, blowing a little squeaking trumpet three or four 
inches long ; then a pair of led captains, apparently com- 
manded by a strange, old, swaggering fellow in a showy 
uniform, who, I was told, had acted the part of a sort of| 
brigadier-general in some sort of an island. Had it been 
Barataria, Sancho would soon have sent him about his 
business, for, if we believe the scandalous chronicle o 
Lisbon, a more impudent buffoon, parasite, and pilferer, 
seldom existed. 

Close at his heels stalked a savage-looking monk, as 
tall as Sampson, and two Capuchin friars, heavily laden, 
but with what sort of provision I am ignorant; next 
came a very slim and sallow-faced apothecary, in deep 
sables, completely answering in gait and costume the 
figure one fancies to one’s self of Senhor Apuntador, in 
Gil Blas, followed by a half-crazed improvisatore, spout- 
ing verses at us as he passed under the balustrades 
against which we were leaning. 

He was hardly out of hearing before a confused rabble 
of watermen and servants with bird-cages, lanterns, bas- 
kets of fruit, and chaplets of flowers, came gamboling 
along to the great delight of a bevy of children; who, 
to look more like the inhabitants of heaven than even 
nature designed, had light fluttering wings attached to 
their rose-coloured shoulders. Some of these little thea- 
trical angels were extremely beautiful, and had their hair 
most coquettishly arranged in ringlets. 

The old marquis is doatingly fond of them ; night and 
day they remain with him, imparting all the advantages 
that can possibly be derived from tresh and innocent 
breath to a declining constitution. The patriarch of the 
Marialvas has followed this regimen many years, and 
also some others which are scarcely credible. Having a 
more than Roman facility of swallowing an immense 
profusion of dainties, and making room continually for 
a fresh supply, he dines alone every day between two 
silver canteens of extraordinary magnitude. Nobody in 
England would believe me if I detailed the enormous re- 
past I saw spread out for him ; but let your imagination 
loose upon all that was ever conceived in the way of] 
gormandising, and it will not in this case excecd the 
reality. 

As soon as the contents, animal and vegetable, of the 
principal scalera, and three or four other barges in jts 
train, had been deposited in their respective holes, cor- 
ners, and roosting-places, I received an invitation from 
the old marquis to partake of a collation in his apartment. 
Not less, I am certain, than fifty servants were in wait- 
ing, and exclusive of half a dozen wax-torches, which 
were borne in state before us, above a hundred tapers off 





different sizes were lighted up in the range of rooms, 


intermingled with silver braziers and cassolettes diffusing 

a very: pleasant perfume. 

I found the master of all this magnificence most cour- 
teous, affable, and engaging. There is an urbanity and 
good-humour in his looks, gestures, and tone of voice, 
that prepossesses instantaneously in his favour, and jus- 
tifies the universal popularity he enjoys, and the affec- 
tionate name of father, by which the queen and royal 
family often address him, All the favours of the crown 
have been heaped upon him by the present and preceding 
sovereigns, a tide of prosperity uninterrupted even during 
the grand vizariat of Pombal. “ Act as you judge wisest 
with the rest of my nobility,” used to say the king Don 
Joseph to this redoubted minister ; “ but beware how you 
interfere with the Marquis of Marialva.” 

In consequence of this decided predilection, the Mari- 
alva palace became in many cases a sort of rallying point, 
an asylum for the oppressed; and its master, in more 
than one instance, a shield against the thunderbolts of a 
too powerful minister. ‘The recollections of these times 
seem still to be kept alive; for the heart-felt respect, the 
filial adoration, | saw paid the old marquis, was indeed 
most remarkable ; his slightest glances were obeyed, and 
the person on whom they fell seemed gratified and ani- 
mated ; his sons, the Marquis of Tancos and Don José 
de Meneses, never approached to offer him any thing 
without bending the knee; and the Conde de Villaverde, 
the heir of the great house of Anjeja, as well as the 
viceroy of Algarve, stood in the circle which was formed 
around him, receiving a kind or gracious word with the 
same thankful earnestness as courtiers who hang upon 
the smiles and favour of their sovereign. I shall long 
remember the grateful sensations with which this scene 
of reciprocal kindness filled me; it appeared an inter- 
change of amiable sentiments ; beneficence diffused with- 
out guile or affectation, and protection received without 
sullen or abject servility. 

How preterable is patriarchal government of this na- 
ture to the cold theories pedantic sophists would establish, 
and which, should success attend their selfish atheistical 
ravings, bid fair to undermine the best and surest props 
of society. When parents cease to be honoured by their 
children, and the feelings of grateful subordination in 
those of helpless age or condition are unknown, kings 
will soon cease to reign, and republics to be governed by 
the councils of experience ; anarchy, rapine, and massa- 
cre will walk the earth, and the abode of demons be 
transferred from hell to our unfortunate planet. 

—=— 
LETTER X. 

Festival of the Corpo de Deos—Striking decoration of the streets— 
The patriarchal cathedral—Coming forth of the sacrament in aw- 
ful state—Gorgeous procession— Bewildering confusion of sounds. 

7th June. 

A most sonorous peal of bells, an alarming rattle of 
drums, and a piercing flourish of trumpets, roused me 
at daybreak. You are too piously disposed to be igno- 
rant that this day is the festival of the Corpo de Deos. 
I had half a mind to have stayed at home, turning over 
a curious collection of Portuguese chronicles the prior of 
Avis has just sent to me; but I was told such wonders 
of the expected procession that I could not refuse giving 
myself g little trouble in order to witness them. 

Every body was gone before I set out, and the streets 
of the suburb | inhabit, as well as those in the city 
through which T passed in my way to the patriarchal 
cathedral, were entirely deserted. A pestilence seemed 
to have swept the Great Square and the busy environs of 
the Exchange and India House; for even vagrants, sca. 
vengers, and beggars, in the last state of deerepitude, 
had all hobbled away to the scene of action, A few mi- 
serable curs sniffing at offals alone remained in the de. 
serted strects, and I saw no human being at any of the 
windows, except half a dozen scabby children blubbering 
at being kept at home. 

The murmur of the crowds, assembled round the pa- 
triarchale, reached us a long while before we got into 
the midst of them, for we advanced with difficulty be- 
tween rows of soldiers drawn up in battle array. Used 
turning a dark angle, overshadowed by the high build. 
ings of the seminary adjoining the patriarchale, we dis- 
covered houses, shops, and palaces, all metamorphosed 
into tents, and hung from top to bottom with red damask, 
tapestry, satin coverlids, and fringed counterpanes glit. 
tering with gold. I thought myself in the midst of the 
Mogul’s encampment, so pompously described by Ber. 
nier. 

The front of the great church in particular was most 
magnifitently curtained; it rises from a vast flight of 
steps, which were covered to-day with the yeoman of the 
Queen’s guard in their rich party-coloured velvet dresses, 
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and a multitude of priests bearing a gorgeous variety of 
painted and silken banners; flocks of sallow monks, 
white, brown, and black, kept pouring in continually, 
like turkeys driving to market. 

This part of the holy display lasting a tiresome while, 
I grew weary and left the balcony, where we were placed 
most advantageously, and got into the church. High 
mass was performing with awful pomp, incense ascend- 
ing in clouds, and the light of innumerable tapers blazing 
on the diamonds of the ostensory, just elevated by the 
patriarch with trembling devout hands to receive the 
mysterious wafer. 

Before the close of the ceremony, I regained my win- 
dow, to have a full view of the coming forth of the sacra- 
ment. All was expectation and silence in the people. 
The guards had ranged them on each side of the steps 
before the entrance of the church. At length a shower 
of aromatic herbs and flowers announced the approach 
of the patriarch, bearing the host ander a regal canopy, 


surrounded by grandees, and preceded by a long train of 


mitred figures, their hands joined in prayer, their scarlet 
and purple vestments sweeping tle ground, their attend 
ants bearing croziers, crosses, and other insignia of pon- 
tifical grandeur. 

The procession slowly descending the flights of stairs 
to the sound of choirs and the distant thunder of artillery, 
lost itself in a winding street decorated with embroidered 
hangings, and left me with my senses in a whirl, and 
my eyes dazzled, as if awakened from a vision of celes- 
tial splendour. . My head swims at this mo. 
ment, and my ears tingle with a confusion of sounds, 
bells, voices, and the echoes of cannon, prolonged by 
mountains and wafted over waters. 

a 
LETTER XI. 
Dinner at the country house of Mr. 8———his Brazilian wife— 
Maguilicent repast—A tragic damsel. 
Llih June, 1787. 


To-day we were engaged to dine in the country at a 
villa belonging to a gentleman, whose volley of names, 
when pronounced with the true Portuguese twang, sounds 
like an expectoration—José Street-Arriaga-Brum da Sil- 
veira. Our hospitable host is of Irish extraction, boasts 
a stature of six feet, proportionable breadth, a ruddy 
countenance, herculean legs, and all the exterior attri- 
butes, at least, of that enterprising race, who often have 
the luck of marrying great fortunes. About a year or 
two ago he bore off a wealthy Brazilian heiress, and is 
now master of a large estate and a fubsical, squat wife, 
with a head not unlike that of Holofernes in old tapestry, 
and shoulders that act the part of a platter with rather 
too much exactitude. Poor soul! to be sure, she is nei- 
ther a Venus nor a Hebe, has a rough lip, and a manly 
voice, and I fear is somewhat inclined to be dropsical ; 
but her smiles are frequent and fondling, and she cleaves 
to her husband with great perseverance. 

He is an odd character, will accept of no employment, 
civil or military, and affects a bullying frankness, that I 
should think must displease very much in this country, 
where independence either in fortune or sentiment is a 
crime seldom if ever tolerated. 

Mr. 8S likes a display, and the repast he gave us 
was magnificent ; sixty dishes at least, eight smoking 
roasts, and every ragout, French, English, and Portu- 
guese, that could be thought of. ‘The dessert appeared 
like the model of a fortification. ‘The principal cake- 
tower measured, I dare say, three feet perpendicular in 
height. ‘The company was not equal either in number 
or consequence to the splendour of the entertainment. 

Had not Miss Sill and Bezerra been luckily in my 
neighbourhood, I should have perished with ennui. One 
stately damsel, with portentous eyebrows, and looks that 
reproached the male part of the assembly with inatten- 
tion, was the only lady of the palace Mr. 8 had in- 
vited. 

I expected to have met the whole troop of my Botanic 
Garden acquaintance, and to have escorted them about the 
vineyards and citron-orehards which surround this villa; 
but, alas! I was not destined to any such amusing excur- 
sion. The tragic damsel, who I am told has been un- 
happy in her tender attachments, took my arm, and never 
quitted it during along walk through Mr. 8 ’s ample 
possessions. We conversed in !talian, and paid the birds 
that were singing, and the rills that were murmuring, 
many fine compliments in a sort of prose run mad, bor- 
rowed from operas and serenatas, the Aminto of 'T'asso, 
and the Adone of Marini. 

The sun was just diffusing his last rays over.the dis- 
tant rocks of Cintra, the air balsamic, and the paths 
amongst the vines springing with fresh herbage and a 

















thousand flowers revived by last night’s rain. Giving up 
the narrow tract which leads through these rural regions 
to the signora, I stalked by her side in a furrow well 
garnished with nettles, acanthus, and dwarf aloes, sting- 
ing and scratching myself at every step. ‘This penance, 
and the disappointment J was feeling most acutely, put 
me not a little out of humour; I regretted so delicious 
an evening should pass away in such forlorn company, 
and lacerating my legs to so little purpose. How should 

I have enjoyed rambling with the young Irish girl about 

these pleasant clover paths, between festoons of luxuriant 

leaves and tendrils, not fastened to stiff poles and stumpy 
stakes as in France and Switzerland, but climbing up 
light canes eight or ten feet in height. : 

Pinioned as I was, you may imagine I felt no inclina- 
tion to prolong a walk which already had been prolonged 
unconscionably. I escaped tea and playing at voltarete, 
made a solemn bow to the solemn damsel, and got home 
before it was quite dark. 

— 
LETTER XII. 

Pass the day at Belem—Visit the neighbouring Monastery —Habi 
tiation of King Minanuei—A gold Custodium of exqu site work- 
manship—The chureh—Bontires on the edge of the ‘Tagus—Fire 
works—Lmages of the huly one of Lisbon, 

June 12th, 1787. 

We passed the day quite en famille at Belem with a 
whole legion of Marialvas. Some reverend fathers, of I 
know not what community, had sent them immense 
messes of soup, very thick, slab, and oily ; a portion 
which, it seems, the faithful are accustomed to swallow 
the eve of St. Anthony’s festival. 

As soon as I decently could, after a collation which 
was served under an awning stretched over one of the 
terraces, I stole out of the circle of lords, ladies, dwarfs, 
monks, buffoons, bullies, and almoners, to visit the neigh- 
bouring monastery. I ascended the great stairs, con- 
structed at the expense of the Infanta Catherine, King 
Charles the Second’s dowager, and after walking in the 
cloisters of Emanuel, looked into the library, which is 
far from being in the cleanest or best ordered condition. 
The spacious and loity cloisters present a striking spread 
of arches, which, though not in the purest style, attract 
the eye by their delicately carved arabesque ornament, 
and the warm reddish hue of the marble. ‘The corridor, 
into which opens an almost endless range of cells, is full 
five hundred feet in length. Each window has a com- 
modious resting-place, where the monks loll at their case 
and enjoy the view of the river. 

In a little dark treasury, communicating by winding- 
stairs with that part of the edifice tradition points out as 
the habitation of King Emanuel, when at certain holy 
seasons he retired within these precincts, 1 was shown 
by candlelight some extremely curious plate, particuiarly 
a custodium, made in the year 1506, of the pure gold of 
Quiloa. Nothing can be more beautiful as a specimen 
of elaborate Gothic sculpture, than this complicated ena- 
melled mass of flying buttresses and fretted pinnacles, 
with the twelve apostles in their niches, under canopies 
formed of ten thousand wreaths and ramifications. 

From this gloomy recess, I was conducted to the 
church, one of the largest in Portugal, vast, solemn, and 
fantastic, like the interior of the ‘Temple of Jerusalem, as 
I have seen it figured in some old German Bibles. ‘There 
was little, however, in the altars or monuments worth 
any very minute investigation. 

It fell dark before I went out at the great porch, and 
found the wide space before it beginning to catch a vivid 
gleam from a line of bonfires on the edge of the Tagus. 
I could hardly reach my carriage without being singed 
by squibs and crackers, and wished myself out the mo- 
ment I got into it, a rocket having shot up just under the 
noses of my mules and scared them terribly. 

Unless St. Anthony lulls me asleep by a miracle, I 
must expect no rest to-night, there is such a whizzing of 
fire-works, blazing of bonfires, and flourishing of French 
borns in honour of to-morrow, the five hundred and fifty- 
fifth anniversary of that memorable day, when the holy 





one of Lisbon passed by a soft transition to the joys of 


Paradise. I saw his image at the door of almost every 
house and even hovel of this populous capital, placed on 
an altar, and decked with a profusion of wax-lights and 
flowers. 
———— 
LETTER XIII. 

The new church of St. Anthony—Sprightly music—Enthusiastic 
sermon—The good Pastor of Avis—Visit to the Carthnsian con- 
vent of Cachiez—Specires of the order—Striking effigy of the 
Saviour—A young and melancholy Carthusian—The Cemetery. 

June 13th, 1787. 


I slept better than I expected: the Saint was propitious, 








and during the night cooled the ardour of his votaries 
and the flames of their bonfires by a vernal shower, 
which pattered agreeably this morning amongst the vine- 
leaves of my garden. ‘I'he clouds dispersed about eight 
o’clock, and at nine, just as I ascended the steps of the 
new church built over the identical house where St. An- 
thony was born, the sun shone out in all its splendour. 
_I cannot say this edifice recalled to my mind the mag- 
nificent sanctuary of Padua, which five years ago on 
this very day impressed my imagination so forcibly. 
Here are no constellations of golden lamps depending by 
glittering chains from a mysterious vaulted ceiling, no 
arcades of alabaster, no sculptured marbles. The church 
is supported by two rows of pillars neatly carved in stone, 
but wretchedly proportioned. Over the high altar, where 
stands the revered image in the midst of a bright illumi- 
nation, was stretched a canopy of flowered velvet. ‘This 
drapery, richly fringed and tasseled, marks out the spot 
formerly occupied by the chamber of the saint, and re- 
ceives an amber-light from a row of tall casement win- 
dows, the woodwork gleaming with burnished gold. 

A great many broad English faces burst forth from 
amongst the crowd of profane vulgar at the portal of the 
church, and all their eyes were directed to their enthu- 
siastic countryman, but he was not to be stared out of a 
decent countenance. 

‘The ceremony was extremely pompous. A prelate of 
the first rank, with a considerable detachment of priests 
from the royal chapel, officiated to the sounds of lively 
jigs and ranting minuets, better calculated to set a parcel 
of water-drinkers a dancing in a pump-room, than to 
direct the movements of a pontiff and his assistants. 

After much indifferent music, vocal and instrumental, 
performed full gallop in the most rapid allegro, Fré Joao 
Jacinto, a famous preacher, mounted the pulpit, lifted up 
hands and eyes, and poured forth a torrent of sounding 
phrases in honour of St. Anthony. What would I not 
give for such a voice !—it would almost have reached 
trom Dan unto Beersheba ! 

‘The father has undoubtedly great powers of elocution, 
and none of that canting nasal whine, so common in the 
delivery of monkish sermous. He treated kings, te- 
trarchs, and conquerors, the heroes and sages of antiquity, 
with ineffable contempt; reduced their palaces and forti- 
fications to dust, their armies to pismires, their imperial 
vestments to cobwebs, and impressed all his audience, 
except the heretical squinters at the door, with the most 
thorough conviction of St. Anthony’s superiority over 
these objects of an erring and impious admiration. 

“ Happy,” exclaimed the preacher, “ were those Gothic 
ages, falsely called ages of barbarism and ignorance, 
when the hearts of men, uncorrupted by the delusive 
beverage of philosophy, were open to the words of truth 
falling like honey from the mouths of saints and confes- 
sors, such words as distilled from the lips of Anthony, 
yet a suckling hanging at the breast in this very spot. 
It was here the spirit of the Most High descended upon 
him, here that he conceived the sublime intention of 
penetrating into the most turbulent parts of Europe, set- 
ting the inclemency of seasons and the malice of men at 
defiance, and sprinkling amongst lawless nations the 
seeds of grace and repentance. ‘There, my brethren, is 
the door out of which he issued. Do you not see him in 
the habit of a Menino de Coro, smiling with all the 
graces of innocence, and dispensing with his infant 
hands to a group of squalid children the portion of nou- 
rishment he has just received from his mother ? 

“ But Anthony, from the first dawn of his existence, 
lived for others, and not for himself: he forewent even 
the luxury of meditation, and instead of retiring into a 
peaceful cell, rushed into the world, helpless and unpro- 
tected, lifting high the banner of the cross amidst perils 
and uproar, appeasing wars, settling differences both 
public and domestic, exhorting at the risk of his life ruf- 


‘lfians and plunderers to make restitution, and armed 


misers, guarding their coffers with bloody swords, to 
open their hearts and their hands to the distresses of the 
widow and the fatherless, 

“ Anthony ever sighed after the crown of martyrdom, 
and had iong entertained an ardent desire of passing over 
into Morocco, and exposing himself to the fury of its 
bigoted and cruel sovereign; but the commands of his 
superior retain him on the point of embarkation ; he 
makes a sacrifice of even this most laudable and glorious 
ambition; he traverses Spain, repairs to Assisi, embraces 
the rigid order of the great St. Francis, and continues to 
his last hour administering consolation to the dejected, 
fortifying their hopes of heaven, and confirming the faith 
of such as were wavering or deluded by a succession of 
prodigies. The dead are raised, the sick are healed, the 
sea is calmed by a glance of St. Anthony; even the 
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lowest ranks of the creation are attracted by eloquence 
more than human, and give marks of sensibility. Fish 
swim in shoals to hear the word of the Lord; and to 
convince the obdurate and those accursed whose hearts 
the false reasoning of the world had hardened, mules and 
avimals the most perversely obstinate humble themselves 
to the earth when Anthony holds forth the sacrament, 
and acknowledge the presence of the Divinity.” 

The sermon ended, fiddling began anew with redoubled 
vigour, and I, disgusted with such unscasonable levity, 
retired home in dudgeon. ‘This little cloud of peevish- 
ness was soon dissipated by the cheering presence of the 
good prior of Avis, than whom there exists not, perhaps, 
in this world a more benign evangelical character ; one 
who gives glory to God with less osteutation, or bears a 
more unaffected good will towards men. This excellent 
prelate had been passing his morning, not in attending 
pompous ceremonies, but in consoling the sick and re- 
lieving the indigent; climbing up to their miserable 
chainbers to afford assistance in the name of the saint 
whose festival was celebrating, and whose fame, for every 
charitable beneficent act, has been handed down by the 
inhabitants of Lisbon from father to child, through a 
long series of generations. 

Our discourse was not of a nature to incline me to 
relish pomps and vanities. I waived seeing the proces- 
sion which was expected to pass through the principal 
streets of the city, and, accompanied by my revered 
friend, enjoyed the serenity of the evening on the shore 
of Belem. We stopped as we passed by the Marialva 
palace, and took up Don Pedro and his nursing father, 
the old abade, who proposed a visit to the Carthusian 
convent of Cachiez. 

In about half an hour we were set down before the 
church, which fronts the royal gardens, and were usher- 
ed into a solemn, silent quadrangle. 
the order were gliding about the cloisters, which branch 
off from this court. In the middle is a marble fountain, 
shaded by pyramids of clipped box; around are seven or 
eight small chapels; one of which contains a coloured 
image of the Saviour in the last dreadful agonies of his 
passion, covered with livid bruises and corrupted gore. 

Whilst we were examining this too faithful effigy, some 
of the monks, by leave of their superior, gathered around 
us; one of them, a tall interesting figure, attracted my 
attention by the deep melancholy which sat upon his 
features. Upon enquiry, I learned he was only two and 
twenty years of age, of illustrious parentage, and lively 
talents; but the immediate cause of his having sought 
these mansions of stillness and mortification, the grand 
prior seemed loth to communicate. 

I could not help observing, as this young victim stood 
before me, and I contemplated the evening light thrown 
on the arcades of the quadrangle, how many setting suns 
he was likely to behold wasting their gleams upon these 
walls, and what a wearisome succession of years he had 
in all probability devoted himself to consume within their 
precincts. ‘The eyes of the good prior filled with tears, 
Verdeil shuddered, and the abade, forgetting the super- 
stitious parts he generally acts in religious places, ex- 
claimed loudly against the toleration of human sacrifices, 
and the folly of permitting those to renounce the world, 
whose youth incapacitates them from making a due esti- 
mate of its sorrows or advantages. As for Don Pedro, 
his serious disposition received additional gloom from 
the objects with which we were environed. 

The chill gust that blew from an arched hall where 
the fathers are interred, and whose pavement returned a 
hollow sound as we walked over it, struck him with hor- 
ror. It was the first time of his entering a Carthusian 
convent, and, to my surprise, he appeared ignorant of the 
severities of the order. 

The sun set before we regained our carriage, and our 
conversation the whole way home partook of the im- 
pression which the scenery we had been contemplating 
inspired. 

——ii— 
LETTER XIV. 

Curious succession of visiters—A seraphie doctor—Monsenhor 
Aguilar—Mob of old hags, children, and ragamuftins—Visit to 
the theatre in the Rua d’os Condes—The Archbishop Confessor 
—Brazilian Modinhus—Bewitching nature of that music—Noe- 
turnal processions—Enthusiasm of the young Conde de Villanova 
—No accounting for fancies. F 
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It was my lot this afternoon to receive a curious suc- 
cession of visiters. First came Pombal, who looked worn 
down with gay living and late hours; but there is an 
ease and fashion in his address not common in this coun- 
try. Though he possesses one of the largest landed estates 
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in the kingdom, (about one hundred and twenty thousand 
crowns a year), he wished me to understand that his 
dread father, the scourge and terror of the noblest houses 
in Portugal, the sole dispenser during so many years o! 
the royal treasure, dicd, notwithstanding, in distressed 
circumstances, loaded with debts contracted in support- 
ing the dignity of his post. 

The next who did me the honour of a visit was the 
judge conservator of the English factory, Joad Telles, a 
relation, legitimate or illegitimate (1 know not exactly 
which’, of the Penalvas. This man, who has risen to 
one of the highest posts of the law by the sole strength 
of his abilities, has a nervous, original style of expression, 
which put me in mind of Lord ‘Thurlow; but to all this 
vigour of character and diction, he joins the pliability and 
subtleness of a serpent; and those he cannot take by 
storm, he is sure of overcoming by every soothing art oi 
flattery and insinuation. 

As soon as he was departed, entered a pair of monks 
with a basket of sweetmeats in cut paper, from a good 
lady abbess, beseeching me to portion out two sweet vir- 
gins as God's spouses in some neighbouring monastery. 

They were scarcely dismissed, before Father ‘Theodore 
d’Almeida and another of his brethren were ushered in. 
The whites of their eyes alone were visible, nor could 
Whitfield himseif, the original Doctor Squintuin of Foote, 
have squinted more scientifically. 

I was all attention to Father Theodore’s seraphie dis- 
course; so exceilent an opportunity of hearing a first rate 
specimen of hypocritical cant was not to be neglected. 
No sooner had the fathers been conducted to the stairs- 
head with due ceremony, than Monsenhor Aguilar, one 
of the prelates of the Patriarchal Cathedral, was an- 
He confirmed me in the opinion I entertained 
of Father Theodore. No person can accuse Aguilar of 
being a hypocrite. He lays himself but too much open, 
and treats the church from which he derives a handsome 
maintenance, not as a patroness, but as an humble com- 
panion ; the constant butt and object of his sarcasms. In 
Portugal, even in the year 1787, such conduct is mad- 
ness, and I fear will expose him one day or other to se- 
vere persecution. 

We were roused from a peaceful dish of tea by a loud 
hubbub in the street, and running to the balcony, found 
a beastly mob of old hags, children, and ragamuflins as- 
sembled, headed by half-a-dozen drummers, and as many 
negroes in scarlet jackets, blowing French horns with 
unusual vehemence, and pointing them directly at the 
house. I was wondering at this Jericho fashion of  be- 
sieging one’s door, and drawing back to avoid being 
singed by a rocket which whizzed along within an inch 
of my nose, when one of the servants entered with a 
crucifix on a silver salver, and a mighty kind message 
trom the nuns of the Convent of the Sacrament, who had 
sent their musicians with timbrels and fireworks, to in- 
vite us to some grand doings at their convent, in honour 
of the Festival of the Heart of Jesus. Really, these 
church parties begin to lose in my eyes great part of the 
charm which novelty gave them. I have had pretty 
nearly my fill of motets, and Kyrie eleisons, and in- 
cense, and sweetmeats, and sermons. 

That heretic Verdeil, who would almost as soon be in 
hell at once as in such a cloying heaven, would not let 
me rest till I went with him to the theatre in the Rua 
d’os Condes, in order to dissipate by a little profane air 
the fumes of so much holiness. The play afforded me 
more disgust than amusement; the theatre is low and 
narrow, and the actors, for there are no actresses, below 
criticism. Her majesty’s absolute commands having 
swept females off the stage, their parts are acted by 
calvish young fellows. Judge what a pleasing effect this 
metamorphosis must produce, especially in the dancers, 
where one sees a stout shepherdess in virgin white, with 
a soft blue beard, and a prominent collar. bone, clenching 
a nosegay in a fist that would almost have knocked down 
Goliah, and a train of milk-maids attending her cnor- 
mous foot-steps, tossing their petticoats over their heads 
at every step. Such sprawling, jerking, and ogling, I 
never saw before, and hope never to see again. 

We were heartily sick of the performance before it 
was half’ finished, and the night being serene and _ plea- 
sant, were tempted to take a ramble in the great square, 
which received a faint gleam from the lights in the apart- 
ments of the palace, every window being thrown open 
to catch the breeze. The archbishop confessor displayed 
his goodly person at one of the balconies ; from a clown, 
this now most important personage became a common 
soldier, from a common soldier a corporal, from a corpo- 
ral a monk, in which station he gave so many proofs of 
toleration and good-humour, that Pombal, who happened 
to stumble upon him by one of those chances which set 
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all calculation at defiance, judged him sufliciently shrewd, 
jovial, and ignorant, to make a very harmless and com- 
tortable confessor to her majesty, then princess of Brazil : 


| since her accession to the throne, he is become arch- 


bishop, in partibus, grand inquisitor, and the first spring 
in the present government of Portugal. I never saw a 
sturdier fellow. He seems to anoint himself with the 
oil of gladness, to laugh and grow fat in spite of the cri- 
tical situation of affairs in this kingdom, and the just 
fears all its true patriots entertain of seeing it once more 
relapse into a Spanish province. 

Ata window immediately over his right reverence’s 
shining forehead, we spied out the Lacerdas, two hand- 
some sisters, maids of honour to the queen, waving their 
hands to us very invilingly. This was encouragement 
enough for us to run up a vast many flights of stairs to 
their apartment, which was crowded with nephews and 
nieces and cousins clustering round two very elegant 
young women, who, accompanied by their singing-mas- 
ter, a little square friar, with greenish eyes, were war- 
bling Brazilian modinhas. 

Those who have never heard this original sort of mu- 
sic, must and will remain ignorant of the most bewitch- 
ing melodies that ever existed since the days of the 
Sybarites. They consist of languid interrupted mea- 
sures, as if the breath was gone with excess of rapture, 
and the soul panting to meet the kindred soul of some 
beloved object. With a childish carelessness they steal 
into the heart, before it has time to arm itself against 
their enervating influence ; vou fancy you are swallow. 
ing milk, and are admitting the poison of voluptuousness 
into the closest recesses of your existence. At least, 
such beings as feel the power of harmonious sounds are 
doing so; I won't answer for hard-eared, phlegmatic, 
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An hour or two passed away almost imperceptibly in 
the pleasing delirium these syren notes inspired, and it 
was not without regret I saw the company disperse and 
the spell dissolve. ‘The ladies of the apartment having 
received a summons to attend her majesty’s supper, curt- 
sied us off very gracefully, and vanished. 

In our way home we met the sacrament, enveloped in 
a glare of light, marching in state to pay some sick per- 
son a farewell visit; and that hopeful young nobleman, 
the Conde de Villa Nova,* preceding the canopy in a 
scarlet mantle, and tingling a silver bell. He is always 
in close attendance upon the Host, and passes the flower 
of his days in this singular species of danglement. No 
lover was ever more jealous of his mistress than this in- 
genious youth of his bell. Ile cannot endure any other 
person should give it vibration. The parish officers of 
the extensive and populous district in which his palace 
is situated, from respect to his birth and opulence, in- 
dulge him in this caprice, and indeed a more perseverant 
bell-bearer they could not have chosen. At all hours and 
in all weathers he is ready to perform this holy office. 
In the dead of the night, or in the most intense heat of 
the day, out he issues and down he dives, or up he climbs, 
to any dungeon vr garret where spiritual assistance of 
this nature is demanded. 

It has been again and again observed, that there is no 
accounting for fancies. Every person has his own, which 
he follows to the best of his means and abilities. The 
old Marialva’s delights are centered between his two sil- 
ver recipiendaries; the marquis his son in dancing at- 
tendance upon the queen ; and Villa Nova, in announcing 
with his bell to all true believers the approach of celes- 
tial majesty. The present rage of the scribbler of all 
these extravagances is modinhas, and under its preva- 
lence he feels half-tempted to set sail for the Brazils, the 
native land of these enchanting compositions, to live in 
tents, such as the Chevalier de Parny describes in his 
agreeable little voyage, and swing in hammocks, or glide 
over stnooth mats surrounded by bands of youthful min- 
strels, diffusing at every step the perfume of jasmine and 
roses. 

el 
LETTER XV. 

Excessive sultriness of Lisbon—Night-sounds of the city—Publie 
gala inthe garden of the Conde de Villa Nova—Visit to the An- 
jeja palace—The hei of the family—Marvellous narrations of a 
young priest—Convent of Savoyard nuns—Father Theodore’s 
chickens—Sequestered group of beauties—Singing of the Scar- 
lau. 

2h June, 1787. 

The bright sunshine which has lately been our por- 
tion, glorious as it is, begins to tire me. ‘Twenty times 
a day I cannot help wishing myself extended at full- 
length upon the fresh herbage of some shady English 


* Since Marquis of Abrantes. 
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valley, where fairies gambol in the twilight of midsum- 
mer, whispering in the ears of their sleeping favourites 
the good or evil fortunes which await them. It is too 
hot for these oracular little elvish beings in Portaugal— 
one must not here expect their inspirations; but would 
to Heaven some revelation of this or any other nature 
had warned me off in time, from the blinding dast and 
excessive sultriness of Lisbon and its neighbourhood. 
How silly, when one is well and cool, to gad abroad, in 
the vain hope of making what is really best, better. De- 
pend upon it, there is more vernal delight and joy in our 
green hills and copses, than in all these stunted olive-fields 
and sun-burnt promontories. 

We have a homely saying, that what is poison to one 
man is meat to another, and true enough; for these days 
and nights of glowing temperature, which oppress me 
beyend endurance, are the delight and boast of the inha- 
bitants of this capital. The heat seems not only to have 
new venomed the stings of the fleas and the musquitoes, 
but to have drawn out, the whole night long, all the hu- 
man ephemera of Lisbon. ‘They frisk, and dance, and 
tinkle their guitars, from sunset to sunrise. ‘The dogs, 
too, keep yelping and howling without intermission ; and 
what with the bellowing of litanies by parochial proces- 
sions, the whizzing of fire-works, which devotees are 
perpetually letting off in honour of some member or 
other of the celestial hierarchy, and the squabbles of 
bullying rake-hells, who scour the streets in search of 
adventures, there is no getting a wink of sleep, even if 
the heat would allow it. 

As to those quiet nocturnal parties, where ingenuous 
youths rest their heads, not on the lap of earth, but on 
that of their mistresses, who are soothingly employed in 
delivering the jetty locks of their lovers from too abun- 
dant a population, I have nothing to say against them, 
nor am I much disturbed by the dashing sound of a few 
downfalls* from the windows; but these dog-howlings 
exceed every annoyance of the kind I ever endured, and 
give no slight foretaste of the infernal regions. 

Nothing but amusement and racket being thought of 
here at this season (when to celebrate St. Peter’s festival 
with all the noise and extravagance in your power, is not 
more a profane inclination than a pious duty), that sim- 
pleton, the Conde de Villa Nova, opened his garden last 
night to the nob and mob-ility of Lisbon. ‘There was a 
dull illumination of paper lanterns, and a sort of pavilion 
awkwardly constructed for dancing, beneath which the 
prettiest French and English mantua-makers, milliners, 
and abigails of the metropolis, figured away in cotilions 
with the Duke of Cadaval and some other young men 
of the first distinction, who, like many as hopeful in our 
own capital, are never at their ease but in low company. 
Two or three of my servants accompanied my tailor to the 
féte, and returned enraptured with the affable pleasing 
manners of the foreign milliners and native nobility. 

I should have been most happy to remain at home, in 
the shade of my green blinds, giving ear, through mere 
laziness, to any nonsense than any body chose to say to 
me ; but we had been long engaged to dine with Don 
Diego de Noronha, at the Anjeja palace. 

When we arrived at our destination, we found the heir 
of the family surrounded by priests and tutors, learning 
to look out at the window, the chief employment uf Por- 
tuguese fidalgo life. Oh, what a precious collection of 
stories did I hear at this attic banquet! There happen- 
ed to be amongst the company a young oaf of a priest, 
from I forget what university (I hope not Coimbra), who 
kept on during the whole dinner favouring us with mar- 
vellous narrations, such as the late queen’s pounding a 
pearl of inestimable value, to swallow in medical po- 
tions; and that one of the nuns of the Convent of the 
Sacrament, having intrigued with old Beelzebub in pro- 
pria persona, had been sent to the Inquisition, and the 
window through which his infernal majesty had entered 
upon this gallant exploit, walled up and painted over 
with red crosses. The same precautionary decoration, 
continued he, has been bestowed upon every opening in 
the tagade, so that no demon, however sharp-set, can get 
in again. He would fain also have made us believe, that 
a woman very fair and plump to the eye, with an over- 
flowing breast of milk, who took in sucklings to nurse 
cheaper than any body else, regularly made away with 





* Writers of travels are sadly given to exaggeration. 
The author of the Tableau de Lisbonne writes, “ I] est 
dix heures, une foule de P. de Ch. s‘avance,” &c. From 
such an account one would suppose the whole line of 
houses in motion. No such thing. At intervals, to be 
sure, some accidents of this sort, more or less, slily oc- 
cur ; but by no means in so general and evident a man- 
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them, and was now in the dungeons of the holy office, 
accused of having minced up half a score of innocents. 

Heaven forbid I should detail any further particulars 
of our table-talk; if I did, you would be finely sur- 
feited. 

After dinner the company dispersed, some to their 
couches, some to hear a sonata on the dulcimer, accom- 
panied on the jew’s harp by a couple of dwarfs; the heir 
apparent to his beloved window ; and Verdeil and I to a 
convent of Savoyard nuns, at Belem, the coolest, cleanest 
retirement in the whole neighbourhood, and blessed into 
the bargain by the especial patronage and inspection of 
Father Theodore d’Almeida. His reverence, it seems, 
had been the principal instrument, under Providence, of 
transplanting these blessed sprouts of holiness from the 
convent of the Visitation at Annency to the glowing 
climate of Portugal. 

As I had just received a sugary epistle from this 
paragon of piety, recommending his favourite establish- 
ment in several page8’ of ardent panegyric, he could do 
no less than come forth from his interior nest, and bid 
us welcome with a countenance arrayed in the sweetest 
smiles, though I dare say he wished us at old scratch for 
our intrusion. 

“Poor things,” said he, speaking of the chickens 
under edneution in this coop, * we do all we can to im- 
prove their tender minds and their guileless tongues in 
foreign languages. Sister Theresa has an admirable 
knack for teaching arithmetic, our venerable mother is 
remarkably well-bottomed in grammar, and Sister Fran- 
cisca Salesia, whom I had the happiness to bring over 
from Lyons, is not only a most pure and persuasive 
moralist, but is acknowledged to be one of the first 
needles in Christendom, so we do tolerably well in em- 
broidery. In music we are no great proficients. We 
allow of no modinhas, no opera airs; a plain hymn is all 
you must expect here; in short, we are ill fitted to re- 
ceive such distinguished visiters, and have nothing the 
world would call interesting to recommend us ; but then, 
[, their unworthy confessor, must allow that such sweet, 
clean consciences as I meet with in this asylum are 
treasures beyond all that the Indies can furnish.” 

Both Verdeil and myself, conscious of our own ex- 
treme unworthiness, were quite abashed by this sublime 
declamation, poured forth with hands crossed on the 
bosom, and eyes turned up to the ceiling, like some 
images one has seen of St. Ignatius or St. Francis 
Xavier. 

It was a minute at least before his reverence relaxed 
from this attitude, and drawing a curtain, condescended 
to admit us into a spacious parlour, delightfully cool, 
perfumed with jasmine, and filled with little Brazilian 
doves, parroquets, and canary birds. Such a cooing and 
chirping was never heard in greater perfection, except 
in Mahomet’s paradise ; nor were the houries wanting, 
for in a deep recess, behind a tolerably wide lattice, sat a 
row of the loveliest young creatures I ever beheld. A 
daughter of my friend Don Jose de Brito was amongst 
the number, and her eyes, of the most bewitching soft- 
ness, seemed to acquire new fascination in this mysteri- 
ous sort of twilight, beaming from behind a double 
grating of iron. 

Every now and then the birds, not in the least in- 
timidated by the predatory glances of Father Theodore, 
violated the sanctuary, and pitched upon ivory necks, and 
were received with ten thousand endearments by the 
angels of this little sequestered heaven, which looked so 
refreshing, and formed by its sacred calm so inviting a 
contrast to the turbulent world without, and its glarin 
atmosphere, that I could not resist exclaiming, “ O that 
had wings like a dove, that I might fly through those 
bars and be at rest!” 

I need not tell you we passed half an hour most 
delightfully in talking of music, gardens, roses, and de- 
votion, with the meninas, and had almost forgotten we 
were engaged to hear the Scarlati sing. Her father, an 
old captain of horse, of Italian extraction, lives not far 
from the convent of the Visitation, so we had not much 
time during our transit to experience the woful difference 
between the cool parlour of the nuns and the suffocating 
exterior air. 

A numerous group of the young ladies’ kindred stood 
ready at the street-door, with all that hospitable courtesy 
for which the Portuguese are so remarkably distinguish- 
ed, to usher the strangers up-stairs into a gallery hung 
with arras and sconces, not unlike the great room of an 
Italian inn, once the palace of a nobleman. To keep 
up these post-house ideas, we scented a strong effluvia 
of the stable, and heard certain stampings and neighings, 
as if a party of hounhyms had arrived to partake of the 
concert. 





Many strange aboriginal figures of both sexes were 
assembled, an uncouth collection enough, I am apt to 
conjecture ; however, I soon ceased giving them any 
notice. The young lady of the house charmed me at 
first sight by her graceful, modest manner; but when 
she sang some airs, composed by the famous Perez, I 
was not less delighted than surprised. Her voice modu- 
lates with unaffected carelessness into the most pathetic 
tones.* Though she had adopted the masterly and 
scientific style of Ferracuti, one of the first singers in 
the queen’s service, she gives a simplicity of expression 
to the most difficult passages, that makes them appear 
the effusions of a young romantic girl warbling to her. 
self in the secret recesses of a forest. 

I sat ina dark corner, unconscious of every thing 
that passed in the apartment, of the singular figures that 
entered, or those that went away ; the starings, whisper- 
ings, and fan-flirtings of the asserably were lost upon me : 
I could not utter a syllable, and was vexed when an 
arbitrary old aunt insisted upon no more singing, and 
proposed a faro-table and a dance. 

Most eagerly did I wish all the kindred and their 
friends petrified for the time being by some obliging ne- 
cromancer, and would have done any thing, short of 
engaging my own dear self to the devil, to have obtained 
an uninterrupted audience of the syren till morning. 


—— 


LETTER XVI. 


(Ups-and-downs of Lisbon—Negro beldames—Quinta of Marvilla 
—Moonlight view of Lisbon—[luminated windows of the 
Palace—The old Marquis of Penalva—Padre Duarte, a famous 
Jesu. t—Conversation between Inm and a conceited piy-ician 
—Vheir ludicrous blunders—T'oad-eaters—Sonuatas—Portuguese 
minuets. 

30th June, 1787. 

Pad salithin a We sallied out after dinner to pay visits. 
Never did I behold such cursed ups and downs, such 
shelving descents and sudden rises, as occur at every 
step one takes in going about Lisbon. I thought my- 
self fifty times on the point of being overturned into the 
Tagus, or tumbled into sandy ditches, among rotten 
shoes, dead cats, and negro beldames, who retire into 
such dens and burrows for the purpose of telling fortunes 
and selling charms for the ague. 

The Inquisition too often lays hold of these wretched 
sibyls, and works them confoundedly. I saw one drag- 
ging into light as I passed by the ruins of a palace 
thrown down by the earthquake. Whether a familiar 
of the Inquisition was griping her in his clutches, or 
whether she was taken to account by some disappointed 
votary, I will not pretend to answer. Be that as it may, 
I was happy to be driven out of sight of this hideous 
object, whose contortions and howlings were truly horri- 
ble. 

The more one is acquainted with Lisbon, the less it 
answers the expectations raised by its magnificent ap- 
pearance from the river. Could a traveller be suddenly 
transported without preparation or prejudice to many 
parts of this city, he would reasonably conclude himself 
traversing a succession of villages awkwardly tacked 
together, and overpowered by massive convents. The 
churches in general are in a woful taste of architecture, 
the taste of Borromini, with crinkled pediments, fur- 
belowed cornices and turrets, somewhat in the style of 
old-fashioned French clock-cases, such as Boucher de- 
signed with many a scrawl and flourish to adorn the 
apartments of Madame de Pompadour. 

We traversed the city this evening in all its extent in 
our way to the Duke d’Alafoens’s villa, and gave vast 
numbers of her most faithful majesty’s subjects an op- 
portunity of staring at the height of the coach-box, the 
short jacket of the postilion, and other anglicisms of the 
equipage. The duke had been summoned toa council 
of state ; but we found the Marquis of Marialva, who 
went with us round the apartments of the villa, which 





* These affecting tones seem to have made a lasting 
impression indeed upon the heart of a young man, one 
of the principal clerks in the secretary of state’s office ; 
he was all admiration, all ardour, his divinity all in- 
difference. After a long period of unavailing courtship, 
the poor lover, driven to absolute despair, made a dona- 
tion of all he was worth in the world to the object of 
his adoration, and threw himself into the Tagus. Pro- 
videntially he was fished out and brought home, pale 
and almost inanimate. Such a spectacle, accompanied 
by so vivid a proof of unlimited passion, had its effect. 
The lady relented, they were united, and are as happy 
at this day, I believe, as the recollection of so narrow an 
escape, and its cause, can make them. 
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have nothing remarkable except one or two large saloons 
of excellent and striking proportions. 

He afterwards proposed accompanying us about half 
a mile farther to the quinta of Marvilla, which belongs 
to his father. This spot has great picturesque beauties. 
The trees are old and fantastic, bending over ruined 
fountains and mutilated statues of heroes in armour, 
variegated by the lapse of years with innumerable tints 
of purple, green, and yellow. In the centre of almost 
impenetrable thickets of bay and myrtle, rise strange 
pyramids of rock-work surrounded by marble lions, that 
have a magic, symbolical appearance. M——— has 
feeling enough to respect these uncouth monuments of 
an age when his ancestors performed so many heroic 
achievements, and readily promised me never to sacri- 
fice them and the venerable shades in which they are 
embowered, to the pert, gaudy taste of modern Portu- 
guese gardening. 

We walked part of the way home by the serene light 
of the full moon rising from behind the mountains on 
the opposite shore of the Tagus, at this extremity of 
the metropolis above nine miles broad. Lisbon, which 
appeared to me so uninteresting a few hours ago, assum- 
ed a very different aspect by these soft gleams. ‘The 
flights of steps, terraces, chapcls, and porticos of several 
convents and palaces on the brink of the river, shone 
forth like edifices of white marble, whilst the rough cliffs 
and miserable sheds rising above them were lost in dark 
shadows. 
was filled with idlers of all sorts and sexes, staring up at 


musician. Padre Duarte seemed to like them no better 

than myself; General Forbes had wisely withdrawn ; 

and the old marquis, inspired by a pathetic adagio, glided 
suddenly across the room in a step which I took for the 

beginning of a ballet heroique, but which turned out a 

minuet in the Portuguese style, with all its kicks and 

flourishes, in which Miss S——, who had come in to tea, 
was persuaded to join, much against her inclination. It 
was no sooner ended, than the doctor displayed his rveful 
length of person in such a twitching angular minue’, as 

I want words to describe ; so, between the sister arts of 

music and dancing, I passed a delectable evening. ‘This 

set shan’t catch me at home again ina hurry. 
—<>— 
LETTER XVII. 

Dog-howlings—Visit to the convent of San Jose di Ribamar— 
Breakfast at the Marquis of Penalva’s—Magnificent and hospi- 
table reception—Wh spering in the shade of mysterious chambers 
—The Bishop of Algarve—Evening scene in the garden of Mar- 

is 
_ July 2d, 1787. 
I was awakened in the night by a horrid ery of dogs; 
not that infernal pack which Dryden tells us in his 

divine tale of Theodore and Honoria went regularly a 

ghost-hunting every Friday, howled half so dreadfully : 

Lisbon is more infested than any other capital I ever in- 

habited by herds of these half-famished animals, making 

themselves of use and importance by ridding the streets 


The great square through which we passed of some part, at least, of their unsavoury incumbrances. 


Verdeil, who could not sleep any more than myself, 


the illuminated windows of the palace in hopes of catch-|on account of a furious and long protracted battle be- 


ing a glimpse of her majesty, the prince, the infantas, 
the confessor, or maids of honour, whisking about from 
one apartment to the other, and giving ample scope to 
amusing conjectures. I am told the confessor, though 
somewhat advanced in his career, is far from being in- 
sensible to the allurements of beauty, and pursues the 
young nymphs of the palace from window to window 
with juvenile alacrity. 

It was nine before we got home, and I had not been 
long reposing myself after ny walk, and arranging some 
plants [ had gathered in the thickets of Marvilla, before 
three distinct ringings of the bell at my door announced 
the arrival of some distinguished personage; nor was I 
disappointed, for in catne the old Marquis of Penalva and 
his son, who till a year ago, when the queen granted him 
the same title as his father, was called Conde de Tarouca. 

You must have heard frequently of that name. A 
grandfather of the old marquis rendered it very illustri- 
ous by several important and successful embassies: the 
splendid entertainments he gave at the Congress of 
Utrecht, are amply described in Madame du Noyers and 
several other books of memoirs. 

The Penalvas brought this evening in their suite a 
famous Jesuit, Padre Duarte, whom Pombal thought of 
sufficient consequence to be imprisoned for eighteen 
years, and a tall, knock-kneed, rhubarb-faced physician, 
ina gorgeous suit of glistening satin, one of the most 
ungain, conceited professors of the art of murdering I 
ever met with. 
had enough to do to keep my temper or countenance. 


tween two parties of these hell-hounds, persuaded me to 
rise with the sun, and proceed on horseback along the 
shore of Belem, which appeared in all its morning glory ; 
the sky diversified by steaming clouds of purple edged 
with gold, and the sea by innumerable vessels of difter- 
ent sizes shooting along in various directions, whilst the 
waves at the entrance of the harbour were in violent 
agitation, all froth and foam. 

‘Yo vary our excursion a little, we struck out of the 
common track, and visited the convent of San José di 
Ribamar. The building is irregular and picturesque, 
rising from a craggy eminence, and backed by a thicket 
of elm, bay, and arbor jude. We were shown by sim- 
ple, smiling friars, into a small court with cloisters, sup- 
ported by low Tuscan columns. A fountain playing in 
the middle and sprinkling a profusion of flowers, gave an 
oriental air to this little court that pleased me exceeding- 
ly. The monks seem sensible of its merits, for they 
keep it tolerably clean, which is more than I will say for 
their garden. Bindweed and dwarf-aloes almost pre- 
vented our crossing it in our way to the thicket; a deli- 
cious retreat, the refuge and comfort of half the birds in 
the country. Thanks to monkish laziness, the under- 
wood remains unclipped, and intrudes wherever it pleases 
upon the alleys, which hang over the sea, in a bold ro- 
mantic manner. 

The fathers would show me their flower-garden, and 


a very pleasant terrace it is; neatly paved with che- 
Between the Jesuit and the doctor I|quered tiles, and interspersed with knots of carnations, 


in a style as ancient, I should conjecture, as the dominion 


my 


They prated incessantly, pretended to have the most im-| of the Moors in Portugal. Espalicrs of citron and orange 
plicit admiration for i | thing that came from Eng-| cover the walls, and have almost gotten the better of some 


land, either in the way o 


founding dates, names, and subjects in one strange] crusted them ten or twelve years ago. 


furniture or poetry, and con-| glaring shell-work, with which a reverend father en- 


Shining beads, 


jumble, asked whether Sir Peter Lely was not the actual/ china plates and saucers turned inside out, compose the 
president of our royal academy, and launched forth into aj chief ornaments of this decoration ; I observed the same 
warm encomium of my countryman Hans Holbein. 1} propensity to shell-work and broken china in a Mr. de 
begged leave to assure these complaisant sages, that the| Visme, whose quinta at Bemfica eclipses our Clapham 
last-mentioned artist was born at Basle, and that Sir| and Islington villas in all the attractions of leaden statues, 
Peter Lely had been dead a century. They stared a|Chinese temples, serpentine rivers, and dusty hermitages. 


little at this information, but continned, nevertheless, in 
full song, playing off a sounding peal of compliments 


We returned home before the heat grew quite intole- 
rable, and just in time to go to a breakfast at the Mar- 


upon our national proficiency in painting, watch-making,| quis of Penalva’s, to which we had been invited the day 


the stocking manufactory, &c. when General Forbes 
came in and made a diversion in my favour. 


before yesterday. When once a Portuguese of the first 


We had] class determines to admit a stranger into the penetralia 


some conversation upon the present state of Portugal,} of his family, he spares no pains to set off all he pos- 
and the risks it runs of being swallowed up by the| sesses tathe most striking advantage, and offer it to his 
negotiations, not by the arms, of Spain, ere many years] guest with the ‘most liberal hospitality: you appear to 


are elapsed. ‘ ° P 


command him, and he every thing. 


Our reception, 


Our discourse was interrupted by the arrival of a|thercfore, was most sumptuous and most cordial. 


fiddler, a pricst, and an Italian musician, humble servants 
and toad-eaters to my illustrious guests. 


If we had wished for a concert, the best musicians of 


They fell athe royal chapel were in waiting to perform it; if to exa- 


thumping my poor piano-forte, and playing sonatas] mine early editions of the classics or scarce Portuguese 


whether I would or not. 


You are aware I am no great| authors, the library was open, and the librarian ready to 


friend to sonatas, and that certain chromatic, squeaking} hand and explain to us any article that happened to at- 
tones of a fiddle, when the performer turns up the white| tract our attention ; if to see pictures, the walls of several 
of his eyes, waggles a greasy chin, and affects ecstasies,| apartments displayed an interesting collection, both of 
set my teeth on edge. The griping countenance of the}the Italian and Flemish schools; if conversation, almost 
doctor was enough to produce that effect already, with-| every person of literary note in this capital, academi- 





out the assistance of his fellow parasites, the priest and| cians and artists, were assembled. 


Supposing the rarest 


botanical specimens and flowers had been our peculiar 
taste, some of the most perfect I ever beheld were pre- 
sented to us; and that nothing in any line might be 
wanting, the rich grated folding-doors of a chapel were 
expanded, and an altar splendidly lighted up, seemed to 
invite those who felt spiritual calls, to indulge them- 
selves. 

For my part, the sea breezes having sharpened my 
temporal appetite, I sat down with great alacrity to 
breakfast. It was magnificent and well served. I could 
not help noticing the extreme fineness of the linen, eu- 
riously embroidered with arms and flowers, red on a 
white ground. Superb embossed gilt salvers supported 
plates of iced fruit, particularly scarlet strawberries, 
which are uncommon in Portugal, and filled the apart- 
ment with fragrance ; the more grateful, as it excited, by 
the strong power of associated ideas, recollections of 
home and of England. 

Much whispering and giggling was going forward in 
the cool shade of several mysterious chambers, which 
opened into the saloon where we were at table. These 
sounds proceeded from the ladies of the family, who, had 
they been natives of Bagdad or Constantinople, could 
hardly have remained in a more Asiatic state of seclu- 
sion. I-was allowed, however, to make my bow to them 
in their harem itself, which, I was given to understand, 
I ought to look upon as a most flattering mark of dis- 
tinction. Whoshould I find in the midst of the group of 
senhoras, and seated like them upon the ground a la fa- 
gon de Barbarie, but the newly-consecrated, and very 
young-looking Bishop of Algarve, whose small, black, 
sleek, schoolboyish head, and sallow countenance, was 
overshadowed by an enormous pair of green spectacles. 
Truth obliges me to confess that the expression which 
beamed from the eyes under these formidable glasses, did 
not absolutely partake of the most decent, mild, or apos- 
tolic character. In process of time, perhaps, he may ac- 
quire that varnish, without which the least holy inten- 
tions often miss their aim—the varnish of hypocrisy. I 
wonder he has not already attained a more conspicuous 
degree of perfection in this style, having studied under a 
complete tartuffe and jansenistical bigot as ever existed, 
one of the cock-birds of a nest of imaginary philosophers, 
who are working hard to undo what little good has been 
done in this country, and laying a mine of ten thousand 
intrigues to blow up, if they can but contrive it, all 
genuine sentiments of religion and loyalty. 

The old Marquis of Penalva pressed us to stay din- 
ner, which was set out in high order, in a pleasant, 
shady apartment. Verdeil could not resist the tempta- 
tion; but I was fatigued with the howlings of the night, 
and the sultriness and bustle of the day, and went home 
to a quieter party with the grand prior and Don Pedro, 

In the evening we drove to Marvilla, the neglected 
garden I have before mentioned, and which commands 
the broadest expanse of the agus, a prospect which re- 
called to my mind the lake of Geneva, and all that befelk 
me on its banks. You may imagine, then, it tended 
much more to depress than exhilarate my spirits. 1] con- 
sented, however, to accompany the grand prior about 
the alleys and terraces of this romantic enclosure, the 
scene of his childhood, and of which he is peculiarly 
fond. ‘The palace, courts, and fountains are almost in 
ruins, the parterres of myrtle have shot up into wild 
bushes covered with blossoms, and the statues are half 
concealed by jasmine. 

Here is a small theatre for opcras, and a chapel, not 
unlike a mosque in shape, and arabesque ornaments, 
darkly shadowed by Spanish banners, the trophies of the 
battle of Elvas, gained by an ancestor of the Marialvas. 

A long bower of vines, supported by marble pillars, 
leads from the palace to the chapel. ‘There is something 
majestic in this verdant gallery, and the glow of sun-set 
piercing its foliage, lighted up the wan features of several 
superannuated servants of the family, who crawled out 
of their decayed chambers and threw themselves on their 
knees before the grand prior and Don Pedro. 

We wandered about this forlorn, abandoned garden, 
whose stillness equalled that of a Carthusian convent, till 
dusk, when a refreshing wind having risen, waved the 
cypresses and scattered the white jasmine flowers over 
the parterres of myrtle in clouds like snow. Don Pedro 
filled the carriage with flowery sprays pulled from muti- 
lated statues, and we were all half intoxicated before we 
reached my habitation with the delicious but overcoming 
perfume. 
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LETTER XVIII. 


Excursion to Cintra—Villa of Ramalthao—The garden—Collares— 
Pavilion designed by Pillemeui—A convulsive gallop—Cold wea 
ther in July 





July 9th, 1787. 


I was at the Marialva palace by nine, and set off from 
thence with the marquis for Cintra. Hav.ng the com- 
mand of the queen’s stables, in which are four thousand 
mules and two thousand horses, le orders as many relays 
as he pleases, and we changed mules four times in the 
space of an hour. 

A few minutes after ten we were landed at Ramalhadé, 
a villa, under the pyramidical rocks of Cintra, Signor S. 
Arriaga was so kind as to lend me a month or two ago, 
and which I have not had time to visit till to-day. The 
suite of apartments are spacious and airy, and the views 
they command of sea and arid country boundless; but 
unless the heat becomes more violent, I shall be cooler 
than I wish in them, as they contain not a chimney ex- 
cept in the kitchen. 

I found the garden in excellent order, and flourishing 
crops of vegetables springing up betwecn rows of orange 
and citron. Such is the power of the climate, that the 
gardenias and cape plants I brought with me from Eng- 
land, mere stumps, are covered with beautiful blossoms. 
The curled mallows, and some varieties of Indian corn, 
sown by my English gardener, have shot up to a strange 
elevation, and begin already to form shady avenues and 
fairy forests, where children might play in perfection at 
landscape-gardening. 

After I had passed half an hour in looking about me, 
the marquis and I got into our chair and drove to his 
own villa; a new creation, which has cost him a great 
many thousand pounds sterling. Five years ago it was 
a wild hill bestrewn with flints and rocky fragments. 
At present you find a gay pavilion designed by Pille- 
ment, and elegantly decorated ; a parterre with statues 
and fountains, thick alleys of laurel, bay, and laurustine, 
cascades, arbours, clipped box-trees, and every ornament 
the Portuguese taste in gardening renders desirable. 

We dined at a clean snug inn, situated towards the 
middle of the village of Cintra. The queen has lately 
bestowed this house and a large tract of ground adjoin- 
ing it, upon the marquis. From its windows and loggias 
you look down deep ravines and bold slopes of woods 
and copses, variegated with mossy stones and ancient de- 
cayed chestnut. 

As soon as the sun grew low we went to Collares, and 
walked on a terrace belonging to M. la Roche, a French 
merchant, who has shown some glimmering of taste in 
the laying out of his villa. ‘The groves of pine and chest- 
nut starting from the crevices of rock, and rising one 
above another to a considerable elevation, give Collares 
the air of an Alpine village. Innumerable rills, over- 
hung by cork-trees and branching lemons, burst out of 
ruined walls by the wayside, and dash into marble 
basins. A favourite attendant of the late king, who has 
a very large property in these environs, invited us with 
much civility and obseqniousness into his garden. I 
thought myself entering the orchards of Alcinous. The 
boughs literally bent ander loads of fruit; the slightest 
shake strewed the ground with plums, oranges, and 
apricots. 

This villa boasts a grand artificial cascade, with tri- 
tons and dolphins vomiting torrents of water; but I paid 
it not half the attention its proprietor expected, and re- 
tiring under the shade of the fruit-trees, feasted on the 
golden apples and purple plums that were rolling about 
me in such profusion. The marquis, who shares with 
most of the Portuguese a remarkable predilection for 
flowers, filled his carriage with carnations and jasmine. 
I never saw plants more conspicuous for size and vigour 
than those which have the luck of being sown in this for- 
tunate soil. The exposition likewise is singularly happy; 
skreened by sloping hills, and defended from the sea airs 
by several miles of thickets and orchards. I felt unwill- 
ing to quit a spot so favoured by nature, and M~—— 
flatters himself I shall be tempted to purchase it. 

The wind became troublesome as we ascended the 
hill, crowned by the Marialva vila. The sky was 
clear and the sun set fiery. ‘The distant convent of Ma- 
fra, glowing with ruddy light, looked like the enchanted 
palace of a giant, and the surrounding country bleak and 
barren as if the monster had eaten it desolate. ‘To re- 
pose ourselves 2 little after our rapid excursion, we en- 
tered the pavilion I told you just now Pillement had de- 
signed. It represefits a bower of fantastic Indian trees 
mingling their branches, and discovering between them 
peeps of a summer sky. From the mouth of a flying 


with festoons of brilliant glass, that twinkle like strings 

of diamonds. 

We loitered in this saloon till it was pitch-dark. The 
pages riding full speed before us with flaming torches, 
and the wind driving back sparks and smoke full in cur 
faces, | was stunned and bewildered, and experienced, 
perhaps, the sensations of a novice in sorcery, mounted 
for the first time behind a witch on a broomstick. In 
less than an hour we had rattled over twelve miles of 
rough, disjoined pavement, going up and down the 
steepest hills in a convulsive gallop, so that I expected 
every instant to be thrown flat on my nose; but, happily, 
the mules were picked from perhaps a hundred, and 
never stumbled. I found the air on the heights above 
the Ajueda very keen and piercing. 

It sounds strange to be complaining of cold at Lisbon 
on the ninth of July. 

—>— 
LETTER XIX. 

Sympathy between toads and old women—Palace of Cintra—Re 
servoir of gold and silver fisi—VParterre en the summit of a loity 
terrace—P lace of confinement of Alphonso the Sixth—The cha- 
pel—Barbaric profusion of gold—Altar at which Don Sebastian 
knelt when he rece:ved a supernatural warning—Rooms in pre- 
paration for the queen and the intautas—Retura to Ramathao. 

July 24th, 1787. 

There exists, I am convinced, a decided sympathy be- 
tween toads and witch-like old women. Mother Morgan* 
descended this morning, not into the infernal regions, but 
into the cellar, and immediately five or six spanking rep- 
tiles of this mysterious species waddled around her. She 
rewarded the confidence the poor things placed in her 
rather scurvily, and laid three of the fattest sprawling. 
I saw them lying breathless in the court as I got on 
horseback ; the largest measured seven inches in diameter. 
Portuguese toads may be more distinguished for size, but 
are not half so amiably speckled as those we have the 
happiness to harbour in England. 

I was some time hesitating which way I should turn 
my horse’s steps, whether to the Pedra d’os Ovos, or on 
the other side of the rock tothe Peninha, a cell belonging 
to the Hieronimites, and dependent upon their principal 
eyry, Nossa Senhora da Penha. Marialva, whom I met 
with all his train of equerries and picadors coming forth 
from his villa, decided me not to take a clambering ride, 
but to accompany him to the palace, the interior of which 
I had not yet visited. 

The Alhambra itself is scarcely more morisco in point 
of architecture than this confused pile, which seems to 
grow out of the summit of a rocky eminence, and is bro- 
ken into a variety of picturesque recesses and projections. 
It is a thousand pities that they have whitened its vene- 
rable walls, stopped up a range of bold arcades, and sliced 
out one end of the great hall into two or three mean 
apartments like the dressing-rooms of a theatre. Fron 
the windows, which are all in a fantastic oriental style, 
crinkled and crankled, and supported by twisted pillars 
of smooth marble, striking, romantic views of the cliffs 
and village of Cintra are commanded. Several irregular 
courts and loggias, formed by the angles of square towers, 
are enlivened by fountains of marble and gilt bronze, con- 
tinually pouring forth abundant streams of the purest 
water. 

A sort of reservoir, almost long enough to be styled a 
canal, is continued the whole length of the great hall, and 
serves as a paradise for shoals of the largest and most 
brilliant gold and silver fish I ever set eyes upon. The 
murmur of the jets-d’eau which rise from this canal, the 
ripple of the water undulating against steps and slabs of 
polished marble, the glancing and gleaming of the fish, 
and the striking contrast of light and shade produced by 
the intricate labyrinth of arches and columns, combine 
altogether to form a scene of enchantment such as we 
sometimes dream of, but hardly suppose is ever realised. 
There is a sobriety in the hues of the marble, a myste- 
riousness in the dark recesses seen in perspective, and a 
solemnity in the deep colour, approaching to blackness, 
of the water in that part of the reservoir —— over- 
shadowed by lofty buildings, I cannot help thiffking su- 
perior to all the flutter and glitter of the most famous 
Moorish edifices at Granada or Seville. 

The flat summit of one of the loftiest terraces, not 

less than one hundred and fifty feet from the ground, is 

laid out as a neat parterre, which is spread like an em- 
broidered carpet before the entrance of a huge square 
tower, almost entirely occupied by a hall encrusted with 
glistening tiles, and crowncd by a most singularly shaped 
dome. Amidst the scrolls of arabesque foliage which 
adorn it, appear the arms of the principal Portuguese 


nobility. The achievement of the unfortunate house of 
Tavora is blotted out, and the panel it occupied left 
bare. 

We had climbed up to this terrace and tower by 
one of those steep, cork-screw staircases, of which there 
are numbers in the palace, and which connect with 
vaulted passages in a secret and suspicious manner. 
The marquis pointed out to me the mosaic pavement of 
a small chamber, fretted and worn awcy in several places 
by the steps of Alphonso the Sixth, who was confined to 
this narrow space a long series of years. 

Descending from it, we looked into the chapel, not less 
singular in form and construction than the rest of the 
edifice. The low flat cupola, as well as the intersections 
of the arches, are much in the style of a mosque; but 
the barbaric profusion of gold, and still more barbaric 
paintings with which every soffite and panel are cover- 
ed, might almost be supposed the work of Cingalese or 
Hindostanee artists, and reminded me of those subterra- 
neous pagodas where his satanic majesty receives ho- 
mage under the form of Gumputy or of Boodh. 

The original glare of all this strange scenery is greatly 
subdued by the smoke of lamps, which have been burn. 
ing for ages before the altar : a mysterious pile of carved 
work and imagery, in perfect consonance, as to gloom and 
uncouthness, with every other object in the place. It was 
whilst kneeling before this very altar that the young, the 
ardent, the chivalrous Don Sebastian is said to have re- 
ceived a supernatural warning to renounce that fatal 
African expedition which cost him his crown and his 
life, and what an heroic mind holds in far higher esti- 
mation, that immortal fame which follows successful 
achievements. 

A something I can hardly describe, an oppressive 
gloom, seemed to hang over this chapel, which remains 
very nearly, I should imagine, in the same style it was 
left by the ill-fated Sebastian. The want ofa free circu- 
lation of air, and a heavy cloud of incense, affected the 
nerves of my head so disagreeably that I was glad to 
move on, and follow the marquis into the rooms prepar- 
ing for the queen and the infantas. These are airy and 
well ventilated; but instead of hanging them with rich 
arras, representing the adventures of knights and wor- 
thies, her majesty’s upholsterers are hard at work cover- 
ing the stout walls with bright silks and satins of the 
palest and most delicate colours. I saw no furniture 
worth notice, not a picture or a cabinet: our stay, there- 
fore, as we had nothing to see, was not protracted. 

As soon as the marquis had given some orders, with 
which his royal mistress had charged him, we returned 
to Ramalhaé, where Horne and Guildermeester, the 
Dutch consul, were waiting our arrival, and squabbling 
about insurances, percentages, commissions, and other 
commercial speculations. 

I have been persuading the marquis to accompany me 
to-morrow to Guildermeester’s : it is the old man’s birth- 
day, and he opens his new house with dancing and sup- 
pering. We shall have a pretty sample of the factory 
misses, clerks, and apprentices, some underlings of the 
coi ps diplomatique, and God knows how many thousand 
pound weight of Dutch and Hambro’ merchants. 


——— 


LETTER XxX. 


Grand gala at court—Festival in honour of the birth-day of Guilder- 
meester—Mad freaks of a Frenchman—Unwelcome lights of 
truth—Invective against the English. 


‘July 25th, 1787. 


Grand gala at court, and the marquis gone to attend 
it: for this blessed day not only gave birth to Guilder- 
meester, but to the princess of Brazil. We went to dine 
with the marchioness. A band of regimental music, on 
their march to Guildermeester’s, began playing in the 
court, and drew forth one of those curious swarms of all 
sexes, ages, and colours, which this beneficent family are 
so fond of harbouring. Donna Henriquetta was seated 
on the steps, which lead up to the great pavilion, whis- 
pering to some of her favourite attendants, who, like the 
chorus in an ancient Greek tragedy, were continually 
giving their opinion of whatever was going forward. 

Just as Don Pedro and I were preparing to set off to- 
gether for the ball at the old consul’s, we were agreeably 
surprised by the arrival of the marquis, who had escaped 
from the palace much earlier than he expected. T car- 
ried him in my chaise to Horne’s, where we drank tea 
on his terrace, which commands the most romantic view 
in Cintra; vast sweeps of varied foliage, banks with 
twisted roots, and trunks of enormous chestnuts, mingled 
with weeping willows of the freshest verdure, and citrons 





* An old English housekeeper. 





dragon depends a magnificent lustre for fifty lights, hung 





clustered with fruit. Above this sylvan scene tower 
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